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“Many years have gone by, 
years of war and of what men call 
History. Buffeted here and there 
at random I have not been able 
to return to my peasants as | 
promised ..., and I do not know 
when, if ever, | can keep my prom- 
ise. But closed in one room, in a 
world apart, | am glad to travel 
in my memory to that other world, 
hedged in by custom and sorrow, 
cut off from History and the State, 
. .. Where the peasant lives out his 
motionless civilization on barren 
ground. .. .” 


Christ Stopped at Eboli, Carlo Levi 


tT Abilene, too, where Ike 
Ale there was “barren 
ground.” And a “motionless civiliza- 
tion.” And a world “hedged in by 
custom.” And it was there that the 
man of war and of history, who had 
gone to dedicate himself to the arts 
of peace and of statesmanship, 
emerged emptied of meaning, a 
wondrous myth destroyed. 

The fact is now plain for all who 
wish to see: The military command- 
er is go more, and in his stead there 
is only the commonplace citizen. 
What Abilene gives, it takes away; 
the qualities in it that nurtured 
greatness have succumbed to the 
faults that produce mediocrity. The 


/ 


¥ 


actual candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President of the 
United States is smaller, far smaller. 
than the phantom candidate. 

It is a startling transformation, 
this. One—especially one such as this 
writer, who four years ago helped 
found a movement to draft the Gen- 
eral—can scarcely believe it. But it 
is all there, in the words and in the 
flesh, at Abilene and at New York... . 

There are “four threats” against 
the United States that impressed 
Eisenhower at Abilene. Together. 
they sum up Eisenhower. 

First among the four threats is the 
“unreasonable antagonism between 
economic elements.” The rest of us 
are used to speaking of capital and 
labor, but to Ike these are “economic 
elements.” To most people. an- 
tagonisms are not always necessarily 
“unreasonable,” but to Eisenhower 
there is apparently only the one 
category. Is this the profound mind 
we were—many are still—trumpeting 
as our savior? What if no steel strike 
were in progress at the time he spoke 

-would he have expressed any 
awareness of the contending eco- 
nomic forces in our society? And 
how, it is only fair to ask, did Eisen- 
hower propose to resolve the “an- 


By Daniel James 


IKE STOPPED 


tagonism” he decried? He proposed 
to do so by generating “a climate of 
good will, an appreciation of good 
citizenship and responsible concern 
for all the people.” 

“A second evil, my friends,” he 
told the nation from Abilene, “‘is the 
continued shrinkage in the value of 
money—inflation. . . .” Who can dis- 
agree? But what is to be done? The 
answer, said the general-turned-poli- 
tician, is “to use the legal authority 
and great influence of the Govern. 
ment to limit both inflation and de. 
flation. ” (Probably he meant 
eliminate, not limit, but it is char- 
acteristic of him not to use a strong 
word where a weak one will suffice.) 

“The next danger I list,” he con- 
tinued, “is excessive taxation.” I can- 
not recall that a single listener at 
Abilene, insofar as TV could pick 
up any stray sound, hissed at that 
one. It scored a bullseye, I am cer- 
tain, even with non-Abilenians. 

Fourth, declaimed the erstwhile 
commander of the free world, and 
perhaps most evil of all, is big gov- 
ernment. Only he didn’t call it that. 
Precision may be necessary to com- 
mand armies, but not to win over 
voters. Thus, it was “the gradual ab- 
sorption by the central Government 
of functions that belong to local com- 
individuals”. that 
aroused him. It scarcely aroused his 
audience. And it is unlikely to arouse 
the U.S. voter. But what is most fas- 
cinating is that, a moment before, he 
had promised to end both inflation 
and deflation by using the very same 
Federal power he regards as a major 
sin. And not many moments before 
that—not to speak of all the moments 
he has spent since the age of 20— 
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AT ABILENE 


General Eisenhower had played a key 
role in building one of the greatest 
centralized authorities in the world 
—the Supreme Headquarters of the 
Allied Powers in Europe. I do not 
object to Eisenhower scoring central- 
ization—but let him be consistent. 

Thus the four threats. And the One 
Big Omission: Although he had 
freshly come from commanding 
SHAPE, whose purpose every man 
knows, Ike did not dwell in his 
Abilene speech upon the very world 
crisis which produced his candidacy. 
Robert Alphonso Taft could not have 
been more provincial. 

It has been argued by the Eisen- 
hower press that his Abilene perform- 
ance was not good because it had 
been stage-managed; he will be 
better, they promised, when spon- 
taneous. The next morning, at his 
press conference in Abilene, he was 
spontaneous. All the natural warmth 
and charm of the man, his directness 
of approach and affability of mien— 
all of the qualities which have made 
his followers supplant analysis with 
admiration—came to the fore. And 
what did the transcript, devoid of 
personality, reveal? 

Chiefly, that Mr. Eisenhower con- 
siders the main issue in the coming 
election to be “Liberty versus So- 
cialism” as announced in the Repub- 
lican declaration of February 6, 1950. 
One wonders whether he knew that 
Taft had written this declaration. His 
managers knew it, for they opposed 
most of it, and today are ruing their 
candidate’s quick espousal of it, for 
this so thoroughly narrows the differ- 
ences between Taft and Eisenhower 
that the latter, in a sense, becomes 
superfluous—he becomes, that is, a 
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me-tooer to Taft. Eisenhower and his 
backers may deny this, and point to 
the general’s repeated statement that 
he adheres primarily to the “prin- 
ciples” of the declaration; but his 
stands on the few issues where they 
can be discerned cancel out the de- 
nial. The fact is that Eisenhower will, 
and has, called “socialistic” almost 
anything he thinks he does not like, 
even if it is irrelevant. He told news- 
men at Abilene, for example, that 
failure to support medical education 
through private means would lead to 
“socialism”: 

“To oppose that system [he was 
speaking of the expensiveness of 
medical education] I helped and 
supported [while active President 
of Columbia University] in organ- 
ization private citizens insisting 
that we must in these private uni- 
versities support medical education 
by private means because, if we 
didn’t, I believe it was the first 
step toward the socialization of 
medicine and I’m against social- 
ization.” 

Eisenhower has come far enough 
in his social outlook so that “We 
have got to find a way . . . of re- 
specting the advances that labor has 
made. . . .” If this revolutionary idea 
has penetrated the General after 
twenty years of “socialism,” he is 
quick to withdraw into stern individ- 
ualism where untried “experiments” 
such as FEPC are concerned. He 
favors equality, since this idea is 
embodied in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and is endorsed by 
Southerners as well, but is opposed to 
enacting it into legislation: 

“I really believe we can do more 
by leadership in getting states to 
do it than to make it a Federal 
compulsory thing.” 





In New York, when asked whether 


he would urge the states to pass their 
own FEPCs, he replied: 


“I do repeat again .. . my fear 
that in law itself we do not find 
the answer always. . . . I really 
believe that each state should get 
this thing on its books in such a 
way so that each of its citizens 
may understand exactly where. . . 
he is.” 

While loathe to take measures to 


halt the corrosive effects of discrim- 
ination and segregation upon our 
minorities, Eisenhower is a willing 
and anxious protector of the soil 
against elemental erosion. He will 
even countenance the “Federal Gov- 
ernment devoting such aid and as- 
sistance in technical work as it can,” 
believing “that because of the pecu- 
liar conditions of agriculture we must 
make certain that it never suffers dis- 
aster due to natural causes.” 

On foreign policy, where Ike is 
supposed to excel, one expected him 
to be bold and clear. But in vain. 

The Chinese disaster, he allowed, 
was essentially the fault of the 
Democrats (but he did not name 
them, did not say what he would 
have done, and it did not propose a 
policy for the future). He deemed it 
essential to help the French in Indo- 
China (but “would never send 
troops there”). I was naturally most 
interested, and most disappointed, 
in his answer to a $64 question 
that I happened to put to him at his 
New York press conference and 
which turned out to be headline copy. 
This was my query: 


“General Eisenhower, would 
you as President attempt to seek 
a meeting with Stalin in order to 
negotiate the differences that exist 
between the United States and 
Russia in the cold war, and do you 
think that the differences between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union can be negotiated?” 


This was Ike’s reply: 


“. .. 1 would do anything and 
go anywhere. Whether or not 
these things are negotiable, this is 
what I should say: They are not 
negotiable as long as the Soviet 
doctrine insists that Communism 
may not co-exist in the world with 
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IKE CONTINUED 


a free system of Government, and 
therefore by every means open to 
them, subversion, bribery, corrup- 
tion, threat of force, that they are 
going to try to destroy our form 
of Government, because we are not 
going to be destroyed. Therefore, 
that thing is not negotiable be- 
cause you have a direct clash of 
two ideals. My own opinion is that 
we can produce a situation in the 
world where they may modify that 
statement, that intention, and 
therefore get a position at least 
where we can work out a method 
of living with them.” 


Eisenhower can recognize the 
“clash of ideals” that makes negotia- 
tion utopian, but also believes that 
“we can work out a method of living 
with” the Soviets. He clearly says 
that he means well but does not really 
know what he means. 

What happens, now, to our old 
image of the organizer of victorious 
armies and the administrator of in- 
ternational coalitions? How can we 
reconcile the brilliant past with the 
dull present? A revision of our or- 
iginal estimate of Eisenhower would 
have to consider this basic fact, first: 
As European commander, in war and 
in peace, Eisenhower could be an 
administrative genius perhaps be- 
cause he operated within an already 
established policy framework. It is 
often overlooked by his backers, but 
frequently alluded to in his own 
statements, that Eisenhower bore no 
responsibility whatever for originat- 
ing policy. As President of the United 
States, however, he would have to 
formulate policy as well as admin- 
ister it, and this requires a gift for 
projecting new ideas—or at least an 
ability to understand and accept 
them—that he has so far not demon- 
strated. For all Harry Truman’s 
faults, he has displayed just this 
capacity, and his regime has there- 
fore produced some truly creative 
achievements. Would Eisenhower, in 
the same position, have shown fore- 
sight enough to fashion a Truman 
Doctrine, a Marshall Plan, yes a 
NATO? I doubt it. 

In Eisenhower, we have a person 
who suffers from the twofold limita- 


tion of having been reared in a pro- 
vincial community and matured in a 


Both of 


these have given him much that we 


bureaucratic organization. 


can admire—honesty, sincerity, loy- 
alty, warmth, energy, intelligence, 
and above all selfless and passionate 
devotion to his country. In a sense, 
he is a copybook version of the copy- 
book heroes he has modeled himself 
upon. Such heroes, we are told in 
childhood, are always frugal, hard- 
working, honest, dutiful, patriotic. 
God-fearing, and are never swayed 
by such base considerations as poli- 
tics. In the secluded world of the 
Army it is possible to aspire to this 
hallowed estate without traumatic 
effect: but in the uncertain world of 
politics, reality and idealism clash 
head-on. 

I sometimes suspect that Eisen- 
hower is aware of the fact that the 
role of politician ill befits him. De- 
spite the plaudits of a silly press that 
sees wisdom in his every platitude, 
the flood of utterances Eisenhower 
has let loose since his homecoming 
have told us how uncomfortable he 
really is. The admission is implicit 
in his frank and frequent acknow- 
ledgments that he has not studied 
some of the most elementary yet 
fundamental questions facing this na- 
tion, that he will not (because he 
can not) get specific just where there 
is need to be specific, that he will 
continue to assume an above-it-all 
stance to the political strife raging 
around him, and that the glittering 
generality is the means by which he 
hopes to secure nomination and elec- 
tion. When he says that he is in “this 
thing” because friends pressured him, 
he is speaking the stark truth. By the 
same token, those friends bear a 
grave responsibility for the future. 

What may happen is a threefold 
tragedy involving Ike, his faction and 
his party. I have shown that between 
Ike and Taft the differences are 
minor, even on foreign policy (the 
general has even succumbed to the 
economy cries against foreign aid). 
This leaves the so-called liberal, in- 
ternationalist wing of the GOP with- 


out the standard-bearer and program 
it had bargained for. It is defeated 
even before Chicago, for no matter 
who is nominated the philosophy of 
Taft will rule. The surrender of 
Eisenhower and the Eastern Repub- 
licans to Taftism will not only make 
it that much more difficult to nom- 
inate the general—after all, why 
should the convention delegates select 
a lesser Taft?—but virtually dooms 
the party to defeat again. 

The astounding thing about the 
Republican party is that it fails to 
understand all this. A minority party 
for twenty years, it is driven, almost 
by a compulsion neurosis, from de- 
feat to defeat. Truman was not far 
wrong in attributing to it a dinosaur- 
view of the world, and its inability 
to give up this view is what de. 
feats it. For the people of the United 
States will not repudiate the social 
reforms of the past two decades, and 
a party that cannot accept them, that 
shouts down progress as “socialism,” 
must inevitably pay the penalty of be- 
ing behind the times. 

Put in crasser political language, 
no party can come to power unless it 
appeals to the three primary groups 
in American society whose votes have 
swung the last five elections. These 
are the labor, farmer and minority 
groups. While it is narrowly true 
that there is no such thing as the 
“labor vote,” “farm vote” or “minor- 
ity vote,” and that no party or leader 
can “deliver” that vote, it is never- 
theless also a fact that these groups 
have become the basis of the coal- 
ition that is the Democratic party be- 
cause the party has, by and large, 
fulfilled its promises to them. This 
does not mean that the Democrats 
are not vulnerable—they are, in 4 
thousand places; it does mean that a 
second party, to acquire power, must 
recognize, as the British Conserva- 
tives have, that the world is 3 
changed and ever-changing place. 
This, the GOP does not recognize. 
Nor does Ike, the man who might 
have revived the two-party system, 
who might have grown to real stat- 
ure. Unhappily, he stopped at Abilene. 
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BOHN 


VER SINCE the last war, I have 
Fionn alternately amused and exas- 
perated by the attitudes of Europeans 
toward us. On the one hand, millions 
of people over there are desperately 
trying to wangle passports and visas 
to enter this country. On the other, 
writers and speakers are telling what 
a horrible place this is. 

The source of part of this animosity 
is, of course, obvious. In countries 
like France and Italy, the Communist 
party is powerful and the Communist 
press has enormous influence. Com- 
munist lies about the U.S.A. are re- 
peated often enough so that they 
stick in the minds of many people 
who think they are far from being 
Communists. So there are plenty of 
decent Europeans who imagine that 
lynching is the chief sport of Amer- 
ican capitalists. 

And the effects of Marxian theory 
go far beyond the Communist ranks. 
In England and on the Continent, 
the general notion that “capitalism” 
is a cruel and backward form of in- 
dustrial organization seems to be 
accepted among millions of people 
who would shudder at the notion of 
joining the Communists. They think 
of Europe as civilized because it is 
on the way out from “capitalism.” 
They are working in the direction of 
socialism or cooperation—something, 
at least, which is not “capitalism.” 

These super-intelligent Europeans 
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By William £. Bohn 


Trade Unionists 
Speak for America 


don’t know much about America. 
They have very little information 
about how we are organized to pro- 
duce goods or how we divide up the 
products of our industry among the 
various groups of the population. 
About all that they know—or think 
they know—is that our system is 
“capitalistic.” Their general notion 
is, I suppose, that what we have 
here now is something like what they 
had in England and France toward 
the end of the nineteenth century. 
So it must be pretty bad. They are 
against it. They don’t want the pow- 
ful Americans to force such a system 
on them. And if American “capital- 
ism” gets into a war with Russian 
’ they certainly don’t 
want to take sides. If they have any 
predilection, it is in favor of the 
Russians, who represent a more “ad- 
vanced” economic system. 

I have just finished reading a short 
history of the American labor move- 
ment which is being distributed in 
Germany. It is called The Struggle 
for Social Freedom, and is obviously 
a valliant effort to counter the anti- 
American propaganda spewed about 
Europe by the Communists and re- 
actionaries. The job done for Amer- 
ican ideas by American trade union- 
ists and their European friends has 
been too little noticed or appreciated. 
This popular history of the progress 
of American workers, which is being 
circulated by the German unions, is 
a fine sample of their work. 

The narrative starts, as it should, 
with the Revolution. America is pic- 
tured as a revolutionary country. And 
the trade unions are represented, 


“communism,” 


again correctly, as growing out of 
the Revolution and embodying the 
national impulse to struggle for 
liberty. From the very start, stress is 
laid on the fact that the labor forces 
in this country have not allowed 
themselves to be confused and divid- 
ed_ by 
They have kept their eyes firmly 
fixed on efforts to improve the work- 


ideological considerations. 


ers’ standard of living. 

The efforts of Socialists and mem- 
bers of the IWW to twist the organ- 
izations of the workers into a Euro- 
pean shape are briefly outlined. Then 
follows a condensed but accurate 
story of our labor movement down 
to the great Depression and the New 
Deal. Emphasis is laid upon the part 
it played in national affairs during 
the New Deal period and the years 
of the Second World War. The 
obvious intention is to show Ger- 
man workers that union members on 
this side of the water are not docile 
servants of capitalist masters. 

Here is a typical paragraph ob- 
viously aimed at Communist mis- 
representations: 


“The extension of membership 
in the unions to all workers with- 
out regard to their race, religion 
or nationality was hastened during 
the war. Widened employment of 
Negroes, especially in the mass- 
production industries, made their 
admission to unions necessary if 
wages and living conditions were 
to be maintained. Old prejudices 
gradually faded as colored work- 
ers and whites came to know and 
respect one another as comrades 
on their jobs.” 

There are brief references to what 
American labor organizations have 
done to restore trade unionism in 
Europe since the war. And the part 
which labor has played in the admin- 
istration of the Marshall Plan is not 
overlooked. But the main effort is to 
picture 18,000,000 American work- 
ers gradually improving their own 
conditions and vitally concerned 
about the conditions of workers 
throughout the world. I hope some- 
one will tell me what effect this sort 
of truthful writing has on Europeans. 








THE STEEL STRIKE: 





S OF THIS WRITING, steel plants 
in the United States, with few 


exceptions, are shut down. Inven- 
tories will permit operations in many 
industries for a few weeks. However, 
inventories are never evenly dis- 
tributed. Some steel-consuming plants 
will begin to close down very soon 
if the strike continues. The produc- 
tion of military items may soon be 
affected. A prolonged shut-down will 
clearly interfere with our security. 

The immediate act which halted 
steel production was the strike 
called by the United Steelworkers 
of America. But, fundamentally, the 
steel industry is on strike against the 
Government for higher prices and 
ever higher profits. 

It is generally believed in Wash- 
ington that the steel industry would 
have settled weeks ago on the recom- 
mendations of the Wage Stabilization 
Board had the Government permitted 
a substantially larger steel price in- 
crease than was warranted. The steel 
industry refused to come to reason- 
able terms with the union because the 
Government had refused to surrender 
to the industry on the price-stabiliza- 
tion front. 

The steelworkers have suffered a 
substantial shrinkage in the real 





Ropert R. NATHAN, economist for- 
merly with the War Production Board, 
is a Washington economic consultant. 


Steel is on strike against the U. S. Government 


to break the price-stabilization program 


Who Struck Whom ? 


By Robert R. Nathan 


buying power of their earnings be- 
cause of rising living costs. It would 
require the January 1952 and July 
1952 wage increases recommended 
by the Wage Stabilization Board to 
restore the steelworkers to the pur- 
chasing power of their hourly earn- 
ings as of the date of their last con- 
tract, namely, December 1950. In 
essence, that means no allowance to 
the steelworkers for increased pro- 
ductivity in 1951 and 1952. The var- 
ious fringe adjustments recommended 
by the Wage Stabilization Board are. 
it is generally agreed, long overdue 
and modest in relation to industrial 
practices today. 

The wage recommendations of the 
Wage Stabilization Board were with- 
in the established stabilization poli- 
cies of the United States Government. 
This was stated very specifically by 
the Board. Certainly the WSB is in 
the best position to interpret its estab- 
lished policies. We must conclude 
that the recommended increases were 
needed, were reasonable and were in 
accord with the stabilization pro- 
gram. 

The steel companies have two 
channels for price relief. First, there 
is the Capekart Amendment, which 
allows for higher prices to compen- 
sate for increased costs up to July 26, 
1951, and which permits the steel 
companies to effectuate a price in- 
crease of approximately $3.00 per 


ton. Also, companies may come in for 
price relief under the so-called “earn- 
ings standard.” If profits fall below 
85 per cent of the average of the 
three best years of the four, 1946 to 
1949, price relief may be granted. 
The years 1946-49 were extremely 
profitable ones. 

The profits of the steel industry 
have been so high that they cannot 
possibly qualify for any price in- 
crease under the earnings standard. 
Even if the earnings standard were 
revised and based on 100 per cent of 
the best three out of four years 
profits during the base period, the 
steel industry would get no price re- 
lief. The profits before taxes of the 
steel industry in 1951 were reported 
by Price Stabilizer Ellis Arnall at 
approximately $2.5 billion. This com- 
pares with average annual profits be 
fore taxes in the base period of $1.2 
billion. Even if the ultimate wage 
package of the Stabilization Board 
were to add up to $6.00 per ton, 
which is an exaggeration of the cost, 
the industry could have covered half 
of this with the Capehart Amendment 
allowance, absorbed the rest, and still 
earned 80 per cent more than in the 
immediate pre-Korea base period. 

The steel industry cannot justify 
a price increase beyond that allowed 
under the Capehart Amendment. In 
essence, the steel industry wants to 
break the price-stabilization program. 
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It does not want to cooperate with 
the people in preventing further in- 
lation. 

The steel companies insist on go- 
ing back over many years to prove 
that wage earners in the steel in- 
dustry have received some increase 
in their real buying power. Yet, they 
refuse even to discuss the profitability 
of the industry. Actually, the steel 
industry grows livid at even the men- 
tion of the concept of absorption of 
part of the pay increase out of profits. 
To them, talk of absorption is un- 
American. 

President Truman was correct in 
saying that the steel industry wants a 
mark-up on the wage increase. They 
would like to raise their prices sufhi- 
ciently to cover all of the increase in 
the wage cost and to get a profit mar- 
gin on those higher costs. That is 
what they have done year in and year 
out. 

If we are going to have effective 
stabilization in the United States, it 
is necessary that reasonable increases 
in wages must be absorbed at least 
in part out of excess profits. The 
word “excess” should be emphasized, 
because labor is not against profits 
in industry. Most workers in America 
are in favor of the private property 
and profit system and in favor of rea- 
sonable profits for their employers. 
However, when profits become ex- 
cessive, there is every economic and 
equitable justification for the ab- 
sorption of at least part of wage in- 
creases out of excess profits. Industry 
is much more capable of absorbing 
wage increases out of excessive profits 
than workers are able to afford 
shrinkages in their real buying power 
because of rising prices—an obvious 
economic fact. 

Some of the confusion in the steel 
tase relates to the question as to 
whether to consider profits before 
taxes or profits after taxes. Higher 
wages without corresponding price 
increases will reduce profits before 
taxes by a substantially greater mar- 
gin than they will reduce profits after 
taxes. Even if the cost of the total 
wage package were computed liber- 
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ally at $5.50 per ton and a $3.00 
price increase is granted under the 
Capehart Amendment, the cost to the 
steel industry will be only $2.50 per 
ton on a before-taxes basis. Since 
most of the steel companies are al- 
ready in the excess-profits category. 
the cost after taxes will be somewhere 
between 50 and 75 cents per ton. This 
means that full absorption by the in- 
dustry beyond the Capehart Amend- 
ment would reduce the industry’s 
profits on an after-taxes basis by 
much less than 10 per cent. 
Suddenly the steel companies have 
become special pleaders for Uncle 
Sam. They shed crocodile tears over 
the reduction in tax revenues which 
might result from higher wages with- 
out corresponding increases in prices. 
Absorption of wage increases out of 
profits will tend to reduce the excess- 
profits tax payments to the Federal 
Government. Perhaps the steel com- 
panies would favor cutting wages in 
half and doubling prices so as to earn 
fantastic profits and thereby increase 
the revenue of the Government. Such 
a scheme would yield a mark-up for 
the steel companies on tax revenues. 
because for every extra dollar of ex- 
cess profits they earn they would still 
keep a very nice margin for them- 
Effective 
save far more for the Government 


selves. stabilization will 
through lower prices for munitions 
than the loss in excess-profits reve- 
nues by requiring some wage absorp- 
tion out of profits. Closing some of 
the loopholes and the gaps in the 
present tax structure will much more 
than offset the modest decline in ex- 
cess-profits taxes which would result 
from wage increases which were not 
offset by corresponding price in- 
creases. 

The steel companies argue that 
they need huge profits to finance 
their expansion. There is certainly 
no economic or legal principle which 
states that all funds for expansion 
must come from undistributed profits. 
If all expansion were so financed, 
how would the savings of individuals 
and the undistributed profits of those 
corporations which are not engaged 


in expansion be put to work? Should 
every industry which seeks to expand 
its capacity be allowed to raise prices 
substantially and perhaps lower wages 
so that profits may be larger for fi- 
nancing all expansion? Of course, the 
workers and the consumers who ac- 
tually financed such expansion would 
have no claim over the new assets. 
The industry has not suggested that 
the workers take company stocks in 
lieu of wage increases. 

Certainly we needed expansion in 
the steel industry. The steel com- 
panies need reasonable profits to 
justify such expansion. But that 
does not support the conclusion that 
profits have to be higher in order to 
pay for the expansion out of undis- 
tributed profits alone. 

From an economic point of view. 
the arguments of the steel industry 
are without real foundation. The steel 
industry is on strike against price 
stabilization and against the Govern- 
ment. 

There is one other point of great 
importance in this dispute. The 
unions and most employers prefer 
that labor-management disputes be 
settled by collective bargaining. Most 
employers know unions are here to 
stay. Whether by design or otherwise, 
the steel industry in the past few 
years has been acting in a manner so 
as to destroy collective bargaining. 
When contracts are up for negotia- 
tion, representatives of the companies 
generally tend to sit on their hands, 
say nothing and refuse to bargain 
collectively. One side can’t engage in 
collective bargaining. It requires two 
parties. What the industry seeks to 
gain and where it hopes to end up 
no one really knows but the steel in- 
dustry leaders. By their behavior, 
they are inviting real trouble not only 
of the variety now encountered, but 
perhaps of more serious proportions. 
It is high time that the industry real- 
ized that unions and collective bar- 
gaining are part and parcel of our 
economic organization. When such 
realization is forthcoming, there will 
be less strikes and less need for Gov- 
ernment intervention. 








Free Italy 


Will Pull 
Through 


The Communist and Fascist blocs can be held in check 





—Brandel 


DE GASPERI 


ROME 
HAT actually happened on 
May 25, when the voters of 
South Italy elected a surprising num- 
ber of Monarcho-Fascist municipal 
governments and deserted the demo- 
cratic parties in large numbers? Had 
a radical shift in Italian political 
opinion taken place? Is 
again on the march? 
Italy’s biggest party, the Christian 
Democrats, did indeed lose heavily 
when its vote is compared with that 
of 1948. In Rome, it barely squeaked 
through to victory, and in Naples, 
Bari and other major southern cities 
it lost control to the Monarcho-Fas- 
cist alliance. But the CDP’s bigness 
was artificial and its deflation was in- 
evitable. It had mushroomed in 1948 
largely because the middle class, fear- 
ing a Communist coup like the one in 
Czechoslovakia, had flocked to the 
support of the CDP as an anti-Com- 
munist bulwark. In reality, however, 
a great many of these voters were not 
Christian Democrats but Monarchists 
and members of the Uomo Qual- 


Fascism 


Fa 


a 
By Victor Schiff 


New Leader Corresponden 


if the democratic forces push ahead with land reforms 


unque (Common Man) movement. 

The Monarchists had shown 
strength as far back as 1946, during 
the June 2 elections to the Constituent 
Assembly and the plebiscite on 
whether Italy should be a republic or 
a monarchy. At that time, a bare 
majority of only 52 per cent voted 
for a republic, and most of it came 
from the northern and _ central 
provinces; the South, especially 
Sicily and Naples, voted for the 
House of Savoy almost solidly. 

The Common Man movement of 
the playwright and antateur poli- 
tician, Guglielmo Giannini, had be- 
come by 1946 the receptacle for all 
dissatisfied middle-class elements— 
above all, former Fascists—who had 
no other way of venting their hatred 
against democracy. It won 30 seats in 
the Assembly. But when the Fascists 
in the movement tried to force their 
program upon Giannini, he expelled 
a number of their deputies, and was 
finally abandoned by most of the 
others. A few weeks before the 1948 


elections, the out-and-out Fascist 


Italian Social Movement (MSI) was 
founded—too late to make a showing 
in the election, but in time to kill 
the Uomo Qualunque. 

Of the 13 million votes polled by 
de Gasperi’s party in 1948, about 3 
million came from the Monarchist 
party and Uomo Qualunque. In last 
year’s municipal elections in North 
and Central Italy, and in last month’s 
in South Italy, these 3 million were 
able to express their originally Mon- 
archist and Fascist sentiments by 
voting for the newly-created alliance 
of the Monarchist party and the 
MSI. This accounts, in large part, for 
the drop in the Christian Democratic 
vote. 

It is nonsense to suggest that the 
CDP lost heavily to the extreme Left 
—although it would not have been 
surprising if it had. In the past three 
years, the Communists have trans 
ferred their chief propaganda efforts 
from the relatively rich industrial 
North to the miserably poor agricul: 
tural South. Here—where millions of 
small farmers live in incredible pov- 
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erty, illiteracy and disease, and 
meekly follow the instructions of 
their priests or squires to vote Christ- 
jan Democrat or Monarchist—a 
colossal offensive was launched by the 
CP and its Confederterra or farm 
workers union. It would be foolish 
to say that this yielded no results; as 
a matter of fact, the Communists 
all the 
southern provinces as well as on the 
islands of Sicily and Sardina. But 
there was no landslide. On the con- 
trary, if the figures for Sicily mean 
anything, the Communist tide is re- 
ceding. 

Since there was an election for 
Sicily’s Regional Parliament in 1951, 
it is possible to compare the results 
of that with those for the May 25 
elections, instead of relying on 1948 
data. This comparison reveals that 
the Communists lost ground nearly 
everywhere in Sicily, as did also the 
Monarchists and, to a lesser extent, 
the Fascists. But the Christian Demo- 
crats gained, or regained, about 
100,000 votes; and the anti-Commu- 
nist Socialist Union, despite its weak 
organization and lack of means, also 
recovered some strength. 

What brought about the encourag- 
ing trend in Sicily is that an agrarian 
revolution is beginning to take place. 
For the first time in more than a 


made headway in nearly 


century, an Italian government is ser- 
iously tackling the formidable prob- 
lem of putting the South on its feet. 
The de Gasperi regime has set up a 
“Cassa per il Mezzogiorno”—a 
“Finance Corporation for the South” 
—which, operating on a ten-year pro- 
gram that will cost hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, actually went to work 
last autumn. It began to irrigate and 
reclaim the barren soil of the South, 
to distribute uncultivated land to the 
land-hungry peasants, to build homes 
and roads, to install electric power in 
remote villages, to open schools, and 
to improve facilities for tourists. For 
a change, the people of Sicily—and 
of Calabria, Apulia and Sardina, too 
~—could feel the effect of deeds not 
words, and when the Communists de- 
tided the 


Government’s _ incipient 
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efforts, the people refused to listen. 

Normally, elections should have 
taken place in the South last fall. 
But the Government sought and 
found excuses to postpone them until 
the people could be given a chance to 
decide for themselves whether the 
Cassa was a political swindle—as the 
Communists and Fascists said—or a 
blessing. The people decided—by in- 
creasing the Christian Democratic 
vote by 100.000 in Sicily alone. 

De Gasperi now has almost an en- 
tire year in which to push forward 
his southern agricultural experiment, 
and to demonstrate, through it, that 
he is determined to make the long- 
neglected and -betrayed Mezzogiorno 
bloom. If he does—and there is no 
reason why he shouldn’t, since the 
program seems to have adequate 
financing for a few years—the Com- 
munist and Fascist tides in South 
Italy, and probably also in the North, 
will recede even faster. 

While the story of Sicily should 
mitigate somewhat the pessimistic 
mood that seems to have gripped 
foreign analysts of the Italian elec- 
tions, it would be idle to deny that 
the situation in Italy is still grave. 

If a general election were held to- 
day, the combined democratic forces 
of the Center would secure only the 
narrowest of majorities over the two 
totalitarian extremes. Even if one 
dismisses as propaganda the Commu- 
nist contention that de Gasperi no 
longer speaks for Italy, the situation 
was certainly summarized accurately 
by the right-wing Socialist leader 
Giuseppe Saragat when he said, im- 
mediately after the May 25 voting. 
“the margin of security for Italian 
democracy has been dangerously re- 
duced.” 

If Italy is to avoid the fate of th 
Weimar the democratic 
forces must be kept together. De 
Gasperi, for one, will resist, as he 
did before the election, Vatican pres- 
sure to force him to join the Mon- 
archo-Fascists. The Pope had exerted 
this pressure out of fear that Rome 
would fall to Communism—to him, 
the rest of Italy was secondary. But 


Republic, 


de Gasperi’s intransigence has been 
vindicated, for the democratic front 
defeated both the Fascists and the 
Communists in Rome (combined 
democratic parties, 384,000 votes: 
Communist front, 314,000; Fascist 
front, 201,000). 

Naples was a different story. As I 
have reported (THE NEw LEADER, 
April 28), Naples has always been a 
Monarchist stronghold. Nevertheless, 
the Monarcho-Fascists won the city 
chiefly by corruption. Their leader, 
Commander Achille Lauro, a multi- 
millionaire shipowner and _ self-ap- 
pointed viceroy of ex-King Umberto. 
distributed gratis to the poor tons of 
macaroni and barrels of cooking oil, 
redeemed pawn tickets up to $1.50 in 
value, and all but literally purchased 
votes. Naples will remain lost to de- 
mocracy until the Cassa per il 
Mezzogiorno achieves a miracle there, 
too. 

Of the other provincial capitals 
taken by the Monarcho-Fascists, only 
Bari is a disturbing case. There, the 
Communists ran second, the Christian 
Democrats third. But Salerno, Bene- 
vento and Avellino might all have 
been held had not quarrels between 
the Socialists and Liberals precluded 
an alliance with the CDP; in those 
cities, the extreme Right won with a 
minority vote. The lesson to be 
learned from this, particularly for 
the Socialists, should be a salutary 
one. Having gone from one internal 
crisis to another over the issue of 
working with the CDP, the Socialists 
must realize that the time for doc- 
trinaire disputes has ended and that 
they, as well as democrats in general, 
must close ranks. 

Certainly there is no reason why 
the prospect of returning to the Gov- 
ernment should split the Socialists. 
Their experiences over the past year 
have rendered illusory their idea of 
winning votes from the Nenni (pro- 
Communist) Socialists and Commu- 
nists through a policy of “construc- 
tive opposition.” As supporters of the 
Socialist International policy favor- 
ing NATO, the Italian democratic So- 
cialists are bound to be slandered by 
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their Stalinist foes no matter how 
“constructive” they try to make their 
opposition in domestic matters. They 
can reap a far greater harvest by 
re-joining the Government and 
sharing credit for such reforms as the 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, one of 
whose top men (Rocco Gullo) is, in- 
cidentally, a democratic Socialist. 

De Gasperi, if he hasn’t already, 
will soon put to the Socialists the 
question of re-entering his Cabinet. 
The latter should not, and probably 
will not, reply with an unconditional 
yes. They are in an excellent position 
to bargain, since the Christian Demo- 
crats need them. But there is no rea- 
son why a reasonable agreement on 
a program of Government action un- 
til the national elections, and on 
posts in a reconstructed Cabinet, can- 
not be arrived at without much difh- 
culty. 

Closely connected with the prob- 
lem of the Socialists’ return to the 
Government is another issue likely to 
be raised by de Gasperi which may 
cause them an even worse headache: 
the plan for electoral reform. The 
party is cOmmitted by an unwise and 
premature decision taken at its last 
congress at Bologna to insist on 
maintenance of pure proportional 
representation. This was intended to 
enable it to enter elections in com- 
plete independence, without having to 
conclude alliances of the sort which 
the municipal-election law had made 
inevitable. 


Even before May 25, the Govern- 
ment was working on a law for the 
next general elections which would 
substantially alter the principle of 
proportional representation by grant- 
ing an important advantage in the 
allocation of seats to those parties, or 
groups of parties, which secured the 
most votes in a given province. This 
was similar to the law for local-gov- 
ernment elections, and partly inspired 
by the law used for last year’s French 
general elections. In the light of the 
May 25 results, the Government is 
believed to be more determined than 
ever to proceed with its plan. The 


idea is to assure a workable majority 
in the next parliament and avoid the 
deadlock that might ensue, under 
pure proportional representation, 
should the two extremes combined 
obtain a majority. 

Many Socialists find the idea of 
such a manipulation of the electoral 
law extremely distasteful. It runs 
counter to the traditional Socialist 
defense of proportional representa- 
tion and, besides, does not always 
produce the desired results. This was 
demonstrated last year in France, 
where it failed to achieve a stable 
majority against the two extremes, 
the Gaullists and the Communists. 
Yet it is far more likely than pure 
PR to preserve Italy from the tragic 
fate of the Weimar Republic, which 
fell victim to its insistence on grent- 
ing too much electoral justice to the 
enemies of democracy. 


The Socialists will have to make 
up their minds on this issue before 
long. Left-wing Socialist leader Pietro 
Nenni will try to tempt them with the 
possibility of reuniting the rival So- 
cialist parties if they oppose the Gov- 
ernment plan. Indeed, Nenni has even 
offered to enter the forthcoming gen- 
eral elections with his own candi- 
dates, instead of in alliance with the 
Communists, if proportional repre- 
sentation is left unchanged. However, 
these maneuvers have undoubtedly 
been prearranged with the Commu- 
nists in the hope of luring the Social- 
ists away from the democratic coali- 
tion by sowing discord in their ranks 
over the issue of “Socialist unity.” 
Fortunately, after a brief moment of 
hesitation on the part of Romita, the 
right-wing Socialist leader, it looks 
as if no one will fall into the trap. 

It is wishful thinking to suppose 
that the Socialists might swell their 
ranks and become a mass party by 
reuniting with the Nenni group—if 
only because the latter has long since 
ceased to be a mass party itself. In 
1948, the ratio between Communist 
and left-wing Socialist voting strength 
may have been about 4-1. (No exact 
figure could be determined, since 


the two parties put up a single “Popu. 
lar Front” ticket.) In this year’s 
elections, where the Nenni-ites and 
Communists ran separately (although 
in alliance) in several places, the 
ratio appears to have lengthened to 
7-1 or 8-1. In Trieste, for example, 
the Communists won 31,000 vote 
and the left-wing Socialists only 
2,600; in Naples, the former ob 
tained 107,500 and the latter 15,000. 


There is no miraculous short-cut to 
power for the Italian democratic So. 
cialists. They will have to tread the 
long, hard road of winning back 
those workers and peasants who are 
still capable of being converted by 
argument. And this means relentlessly 
denouncing the policies of the Com- 
munists and their satellites as a prin- 
cipal cause of the Fascist resurgence 
at home and the war danger through. 
out the world. 


There is one dangerous illusion of 
which all the democratic forces, 
especially the Christian Democrats 
and Liberals, must rid themselves: 
the hope of an early breakdown of 
the present unnatural alliance be 
tween the Monarchists and Fascists. 
If the two parties of the extreme 
right fall out on the issue of restoring 
the Savoy dynasty and eventually 
split up, so much the better. But it 
would be folly to base an entire policy 
on this possibility and invite the 
Monarchists to join the Center coali- 
tion—a move which would only make 
cooperation between the Christian 
Democrats and Socialists impossible. 
In all likelihood, the Monarchist- 
Fascist alliance, which has just done 
so well at the polls, will hold to 
gether at least until the general elec- 
tions. 


All those parties willing to defend 
democracy and security must joil 
forces in preparation for next year's 
great electoral battle. But they should 
avoid panicky mistakes, for there is 
no cause for panic. The situation is 
difficult and even serious, but, with 
courage, steadfastness and _ intelli 
gence on the part of its leaders, Its 
ian democracy will pull through. 


The New Leader 
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EAST and WEST fia 






DALLIN 


ISCcOUNT ALEXANDER, British 
Viitinister of Defense, is now in 
Korea with the avowed purpose of 
investigating the situation on Koje 
Island and the domestic policies of 
Syngman Rhee. However, Alexander 
also has another task: to find out 
whether there is any possible way of 
successfully concluding the truce 
talks at Panmunjom. Since this sec- 
ond aspect of -his mission implies a 
vote of no confidence in the Ameri- 
can negotiators, it has not been men- 
tioned publicly. Its importance is un- 
derlined, however, by the announce- 
ment that U.S. Secretary of State 
Acheson will shortly visit London. 

The divergence in Far Eastern 
policy between Great Britain and 
this country has been obvious for 
several years, now simmering be- 
neath the surface, now blazing in the 
open. Weakened by the postwar dis- 
integration of her Empire, financial- 
ly almost exhausted and preoccupied 
with her own troubles in Asia, Bri- 
tain has preferred not to see the 
fateful, historic significance of the 
Korean War. To many Britons, Con- 
servatives and Laborites alike, it is 
merely another of the many small 
“colonial wars” that have filled Eng- 
lish history for hundreds of years 
and its importance has been greatly 
exaggerated by the Americans. 

Britain’s recognition of Commu- 
nist China reflects this attitude. De- 
spite the fact that recognition has 
been anything but a success, and 
that British and Chinese soldiers are 
today killing one another on their 
governments’ orders, Britain—even 
Churchill’s Britain — continues to 
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We Must Bar 
POW Surrender 


maintain the fiction. By the same . 


token, Britain is far more inclined 
than the United States to seek a 
compromise in Korea—an objective 
which can be attained only by sacri- 
ficing the UN-held prisoners of war. 
This is the crux of the problem. 

There are only three possible ways 
out of the Korean impasse: 

1. The Communists will accept 
the last United Nations offer. 

2. The Communists will break 
off the talks and resume limited or 
full-scale war. 

3. The Communists, or a third 
party acting at their suggestion, will 
propose a compromise on the prison- 
er-of-war issue. 

It is this last possibility for which 
we must be prepared—and let us 
not suppose that it will be an easy 
matter to deal with. True enough, 
President Truman has made state- 
ments unequivocally refusing to send 
the prisoners back to “slaughter or 
slavery,” and he has received general 
support in Congress and in the coun- 
try at large. However, if Moscow and 
Peking are still interested in an 
armistice, they may come out 
(through Indian channels, a satellite 
diplomat or a left-wing British 
Laborite) with an offer, let us say, 
to split the 100,000 prisoners who 
voted not to return. Thus, instead 
of returning 70,000 pro-Communists 
and keeping 100,000 beyond the 
reach of the Chinese-Korean MVD, 
they would propose a sordid horse 
trade whereby 110,000 or 120,000 or 
130,000 would be sent back. 

As a matter of fact, the Communists 
had expected us to make just such an 


offer in the truce talks; they could 
have accepted it “in the interests of 
peace” and then proceeded to de- 
nounce it as further evidence of 
America’s faithlessness toward its 
friends. If a similar plan is sub- 
mitted now through some third party, 
strong pressure will be exerted on 
Washington by Britain, Canada and 
other governments. Columnists of the 
“realistic” school will start repeating 
threadbare phrases about politics be- 
ing “the art of the possible,” pacifist 
groups with a fellow-traveling tinge 
will back the plan, and the Moscow 
radio will try to saddle America with 
all responsibility for resumption of 
large-scale fighting in the event of 
rejection. 

The Soviet press jubilantly records 
every Western statement in favor 
of returning the POWs to fae 
“slaughter or slavery.” Thus, the 
weekly New Times quotes a “well- 
known New York lawyer,” John Hol- 
ley Clark, as saying in a letter to 
the New York Herald Tribune: 


“The prisoner-of-war issue on 
which our generals seem quite 
ready to commit us to endless war 
seems to me to be one that we 
have no justification for raising. 
.. . We did not give our German, 
Italian or Japanese prisoners the 
choice whether they wanted to go 
back where they came from. Why 
do we ask North Koreans and 
Chinese such a question?” 


The London Daily Express is 
quoted as another advocate of de- 
livering the prisoners to the Com- 
munists, even against their will: 
“The best solution of the problem 
of the prisoners of war would be to 
return them to their homes.” And 
the extremely left-wing Laborite, 
Tom Driberg, added his own to the 
roster of “reasonable voices” by ask- 
ing an ironical question along the 
same lines in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Clearly, a great deal of firmness 
and real leadership will be needed 
to beat off the new Soviet diplomatic 
and propaganda assault which can be 
expected in the very near future. 








IS THE JUDGES 
AND THE JUDGED’ 
AN HONEST BOOK? 


1.'! Accept Responsibility... 


F Merlyn S. Pitzele’s comments in 

THe New Leaper of May 12 had 
not appeared in what is, to my mind, 
a reputable publication with a high 
regard for accuracy and fair play, I 
would not have broken my rule of 
silence when faced with criticism. 
However, he has sprinkled his re- 
incredible 
number of inaccuracies and whop- 
ping misstatements of fact. Further, 
he has, in my case for the first time 
in more than ten years of being pub- 


marks with an _ almost 


lished in book form, newspapers and 
magazines, questioned my integrity. 
He has deliberately implied that I 
am a Communist sympathizer, a fel- 
low-traveler or, at the very least, po- 
litically attuned to the Communists. 
This is a practice that becomes in- 
creasingly familiar every day now. It 
is insidious and detestable whether 
practiced by the Communists, Mr. 
Pitzele or Senator Joseph McCarthy. 

I probably did say in 1947: “The 
real threat to veterans. to the United 
States, to the world, is not from the 
Left but from the Right.” However. 
Pitzele does not mention that in 1947 
and, for that matter. in 1948 and 


1949, | was one of the most active 
leaders of the anti-Communist fight 
in the American Veterans Committee, 
a successful battle which was well- 
publicized; he was careful not to say 
that I have been active in the United 
World Federalists and Americans for 
Action, both of them 
anti-Communist. He goes on to say 


Democratic 


that I am “a man grown firmer” in 
Pitzele lies. 
He cannot introduce a shred of genu- 
ine evidence to back up his danger- 
ously loose remark. On the contrary, 


the view quoted above. 


all my professional writing and every- 
thing I have said and done, now and 
in the past, is clearly anti-Communist. 
Thus, Mr. Pitzele, if he has any de- 
cency, should apologize for his cal- 
culated slur. publicly and in these 
columns. 

I do not intend to answer Pitzele’s 
shabby attack on the American Civil 
Liberties Union; surely no one would 
deny his right to criticize the ACLU, 
though the propriety of a member of 
its board of directors carrying on in 
that way is open to question. 

Mr. Pitzele has a perfect right to 
attack my book, vehemently, slash- 





We devote the next seven pages to a dispute between two members of the 
Board of the American Civil Liberties Union, Merle Miller and Merlyn S. 
Pitzele, arising from the latter’s review on May 12 of the Miller-ACLU 
report on alleged blacklisting in radio-TV, The Judges and the Judged. 
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ingly and angrily. But when un- 
fairly and inaccurately, I believe | 
have a right to answer the unfairness 
and correct the inaccuracies. 

Pitzele opens his attack on the 
book by declaring that “Such a man 
[meaning me, the one ‘grown firmer’ 
in that opinion] could be expected to 
find what is for him a mountain of 
evidence that the right-wingers black- 
list those they disapprove of in radio 
and television, but to find—in his 
words—‘not a single instance of such 
proof showing Communists blacklist- 
ing their 7” | presented 
page after page of evidence that 
many—not all; I never said all—of 
the 151 listees in Red Channels have 
been discriminated against when it 
came to hiring simply because they 
are listed in the little book. Mr. Pit- 
zele continues his distortion by fail- 
ing to mention that Chapter 6 of my 
book, “The Other Side of the Coin,” 


is completely devoted to an examina- 


enemies. 


tion of the existence of a blacklist of 
anti-Communists in radio and tele: 
vision. He does not say that an at- 
tempt was made to reach every per 
son mentioned by the editors of 
Counterattack as a possible victim of 
such discrimination. Except for two. 
who did not reply, all of them were 
reached, either by letter or in per 
son. None of them had the kind of 
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evidence to which the editors of 
Counterattack referred. For example, 
a researcher talked with Lois Wilson, 
who was replaced by Jean Muir on 
“The Aldrich Family” allegedly be- 
cause of her anti-Communist posi- 
tion. Miss Wilson had no evidence. 
[| also talked to Lola Montez, Frank 
Pulaski and a number of others sug- 
gested by other sources, including 
the New York Journal-American and 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, as possible victims. Mr. Pit- 
zele is careful not to quote my con- 
clusion to that phase of the investiga- 
tion: 


“ 


. .. if there is a Communist 
black list, it, like the Party itself, 
operates in secret... . But only the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
can say whether or not there is 
actually a Communist black list in 
radio and television and, if so, 
how widespread and effective it 
has been.” 


| am not aware that, as Mr. Pitzele 
states, I am guilty of “smearing” 
Rabbi Benjamin Schultz. I pointed 
out that he had been one of the lead- 
ing protestants against the appear- 
ance of Miss Muir on “The Aldrich 
Family.” I did not question his 
right to protest; I do not now. I 
showed the results of his activities. 
I reported his background, without 
editorial comment. I tried to check 
with Schultz on the factual statements 
made about him; in the book, I say: 
“. .. Rabbi Schultz refused to see the 
investigator or to answer any of a 
long list of written questions about 
the League [the American Jewish 
League Against Communism],” of 
which Schultz is executive director. 
Mr. Pitzele fails to mention that fact. 
He only says that my book “smears 
him [Schultz] by stating baldly that 
he said, ‘ADA [Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action] is really more danger- 
ous than Communism.’ ” 

“Now,” Pitzele goes on, “first of 
all, the ACLU has based its creed on 
taking no interest in people’s private 
political opinions.” The Rabbi’s 
opinion was not private; it was, 
again as the book clearly states, made 
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at a meeting of the Wolverine All- 
American Conference on Subversive 
Activity in Lansing, Michigan. 

“Second,” Pitzele continues, “Rab- 
bi Schultz never said any such 
thing.” Mr. Pitzele has placed the 
statement attributed to Schultz in 
quotation marks; it is not attributed 
to Schultz as a direct quotation in my 
book. It is, however, an exact quo- 
tation from a summary provided me 
by the head of a reputable commun- 
ity service organization in Michigan, 
who heard Schultz. 

In documenting his charge that the 
book contains “anonymous charges, 
half-truths, distortion and lies,” Pit- 
zele declares that “The ACLU found 
it [Red Channels] being used as a 
blacklist, even though one member 
of the ACLU board, the legal repre- 
sentative for some of the people list- 
ed in Red Channels, says that every- 
body in the book except Miss Muir is 
now working.” Mr. Pitzele is again 
mistaken. He is referring to the 
same board member who is quoted in 
the book (page 48) as saying: 
“Everyone of them [the 151 listees] 
has been affected. A few don’t even 
know it, but they’ve all lost some 
shows. A majority have lost a great 
many jobs, and a good-sized minority 
just aren’t working at the professions 
any more.” The lawyer referred to 
did say that. But he never, in any 
place at any time, made the statement 
attributed to him by Mr. Pitzele. 

Nevertheless, Pitzele demands: 
“On what does the ACLU base the 
finding that Red Channels is being 
used as a blacklist? On the testimony 
of unnamed individuals whom Miller 
and Reitman [Assistant Director of 
the ACLU] say they interviewed, 
promising them anonymity.” By his 
use of the word “say,” Pitzele is im- 
plying that Reitman and I are liars. 

As anyone in the radio and tele- 
vision field knows, the investigation 
could not have been conducted with- 
out the promise, in a majority of 
cases, of complete anonymity. As 
Ernest Angell, chairman of the Board 
of Directors, and Patrick Murphy 
Malin, Executive Director of the 


ACLU, point out in their introduc- 
tion to The Judges and the Judged: 


“He [meaning me] and the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
deeply regret that nearly all of 
those persons made it a condition 
of supplying information that 
their names not be mentioned in 
the report (a tragic commentary 
on the low state of freedom in the 
radio-television field). However, 
not only are such sources specif- 
ically recorded in the files of the 
investigation, but also every ef- 
fort was made independently to 
verify the accuracy of the infor. 
mation.” 

Pitzele is familiar with this quota- 
tion; he approved every word of the 
introduction before the book went to 
press, a fact that he has also not 
mentioned. 

The burden is on Pitzele. Let him 
prove that one such experience is er- 
roneous, that one person mentioned 
in the book is fictitious. 

In his foreword to the book, Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood writes: “In record- 
ing Elmer Rice’s unhappy experience 
[with the Celanese Theatre], I have 
not mentioned the well-known names 
of the six actors [who, according to 
Rice, were discriminated against be- 
cause of their listing in Red Chan- 
nels}. This omission is in conform- 
ance with the policy established in 
this book by Mr. Miller, to avoid fur- 
ther extension of the cruel and in- 
human publicity to which many de- 
cent, non-Communist Americans have 
already been subjected.” 

Pitzele goes on to say that “one of 
the most serious charges the ACLU 
makes against Red Channels is that 
the compromising associations given 
for those listed are not recent, the im- 
plication being that until 1945... 
many innocents were sucked into 
joining Communist-dominated organ- 
izations.” If I did not say that out- 
right, let me say it now. In the late 
Thirties and until after V-E Day and. 
to a far lesser degree. more recently, 
many innocents did in fact get 
“sucked into” organizations now 
listed by the Attorney General as sub- 
versive or labeled as suspect by the 
publishers of Red Channels and 
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Counterattack. Not every American 
now living understood the nature of 
the Communist conspiracy as clearly 
or as early as Mr. Pitzele. A great 
many of those who, unhappily, do 
not have such political acumen may 
have been too busy singing and 
dancing to keep up with the day-by- 
day machinations of the Communist 
party. Creative people generally are 
heavily endowed with heart—a fact 
of which the Communists, among 
others, have been quick to take ad- 
vantage—and, too often, under- 
endowed with the political savvy 
necessary to keep them out of ques- 
tionable political groups which say 
that they are, for example, against 
Jim Crow in baseball. The question 
is how much they must pay for their 
muddleheadedness and for how long. 

Despite his numerous references to 
the review by Murray Kempton, the 
capable labor editor of the New York 
Post, Pitzele failed significantly to 
mention the following quotations, 
which seem to me equally, if not 
more important than those he chose: 
“Red Channels is almost two years 
old now, but tattered though it is, it 
still serves as a black list for radio 
directors and advertising agencies 
who want to stay out of trouble— 
and which of them doesn’t?” Inci- 
dentally, Kempton also identifies me 
as a “sophisticated anti-Communist.” 

Mr. Pitzele quotes my report as 
saying: “One actor’s most recent list- 
ing was 1938; many had no listing 
after 1941; a sizable minority, none 
after 1945.” 

“The truth is,” he goes on, “that 
every name in Red Channels has a 
listing after 1938. The ‘many’ with 
no listing after 1941 amount to ex- 
actly three. The ‘sizable minority’ 
with none after 1945 amount to just 
two more.” 

As I said earlier, I accept the re- 
sponsibility for everything in The 
Judges and the Judged, including the 
mathematics. A volunteer research- 
er supplied me (early in 1951) with 
a statistical table which stated that 
one actor hed, as I said in the book, 
no listing after 1938; 12, none after 
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1941; 18, none after 1945. I con- 
sidered 12 “many”; I felt that 18 out 
of 151 could be considered a “sizable 
minority.” I did not check those 
figures. | have just now made a 
run-down and find that those with no 
listing after 1941 are only three in 
number, those with none after 1945 
only five. In this instance, Mr. Pit- 
zele’s math is better than that of my 
researcher; however, whether the fig- 
ure is 12 or 3 or 1, my point in that 
section of the book called “A Consid- 
eration of Time and Motive” is still 


valid. I said: 


“Red Channels ignores history ; 
it pays no attention to time; it 
does not consider the intellectual 
history of the liberal movement in 
the United States; it does not con- 
sider the possibility that a man 
who in the thirties or during and 
after the recent war (or, for that 
matter, yesterday afternoon) both 
joined so-called front organiza- 
tions and supported the Soviet 
Union may today be a vehement 
and outspoken enemy of the Com- 
munists, domestic and _interna- 
tional.” 


As for the rest of Pitzele’s statis- 
tics, let’s put them this way: He 
says, “For 1946, 11 of those named 
have listings”; I say, 140 do not. He 
says, “for 1947, 17”; I say, for 1947, 
134 do not. He says, “for 1948, 
24”; I say, for 1948, 127 do not. He 
says, “for 1949, 74”; I say, for 1949, 
77 do not. He says, “and for 1950, 
in April of which year Red Channels 
went to press, there are 19 listings”; 
I say that of the 151 listees, 132 have 
no listings for the year 1950. 

What, to know, 
about “. . . the equallv serious charge 
that Red Channels left out available 
information that some of its listees 
took positions distasteful to the Com- 
munist party”? Look at the report, 
he demands; it states: “In the book- 
let itself, of the 151 [sic] persons 
named, only two are credited with 
All right. I said 
two. Pitzele says there are four. 
That misses the whole point. What 
about the numerous others? 


Pitzele wants 


such activity.” 


How about that “fabricated” 
charge that Red Channels did leave 
out other such information—and a 
lot of it? Did Pitzele read The Judges 
and the Judged so hurriedly that he 
didn’t notice my account of Gypsy 
Rose Lee’s benefit for France during 
the non-aggression pact? What about 
her appearance for Finland during 
the attack by Russia? What about 
Tom Glazer’s fight against the Com- 
munists in the AVC, his support of 
Truman and denunciation of Wallace 
in 1948, and his recorded contribu- 
tions to the anti-Communist Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee? What 
about the several similar activities 
mentioned by Hazel Scott in an ap- 
pearance before the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities but 
not recorded in “the Bible of Madi- 
son Avenue”? Mr. Pitzele must have 
been so anxious to allege “fabrica- 
tion” that he read that section of my 
book hurriedly—or not at all. Other- 
wise, he would surely have noticed 
that when I pointed out to Kenneth 
M. Bierly, one of the publishers of 
Red Channels, how many well-known 
anti-Communist listings were incom- 
plete, he said: 

“. . . the way we are geared 
here is on Communist matters. . .. 
we do not really concentrate on 
collecting anti-Communist _ state- 
ments as such. We didn’t go out 
and . . . actively try to find out 
how many Communist statements 
they [the Red Channels listees] 
made at cocktail parties, nor how 
many anti-Communist statements 
they ... made... or anti-Coummu- 
nist organizations they belonged 
to, nor did we try to find out 
whether they were Communist, 
pro-Communist, Fascist, or what 
have you... .” 

My point to Mr. Bierly and in the 
book is that it was his business to 
know that, as Miss Lee put it. “If a 
man (or woman) is to be judged by 
the company he keeps, he should be 
judged by all the company he keeps.” 

But there’s more. What about the 
“deception” concerned “. . . with the 
relations between J. Edgar Hoover 
and Theodore C. Kirkpatrick”? What 
I said was this: “American Business 
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Consultants (the publishers of Red 
Channels and Counterattack) does 
not have access to the files of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; it 
receives no cooperation from that 
agency; in fact J. Edgar Hoover, di- 
rector of the FBI... , is known to 
disapprove of its activities.’ This 
still seems to me perfectly explicit, 
and I stand by it absolutely—as 
firmly grounded on rechecked re- 
ports from unimpeachable sources 
with direct contact. 

Of several dozen examples of 
Counterattack’s methods in taking on 
such varied targets as Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, William Green, Life 
and Look magazines, the New York 
Times, I cited, in a few brief para- 
graphs, the part played by the news- 
letter in the dismissal by the publish- 
ers, Little, Brown, of their editor and 
director, Angus Cameron. I was not 
commenting on or defending or dis- 
approving Cameron’s politics or 
those of anyone else listed in Red 
Channels or denounced by Counter- 
attack. I was simply pointing out 
that, “otherwise, Counterattack has 
left book publishing pretty much 
alone except for an occasional de- 
nunciation. . . .” 

Finally, Pitzele turns to another 
quotation from one of the “anony- 
mous sources identified only as a 
vice-president of a network.” In this 
instance almost alone, in Chapter 2 
of my book, I did not promise the 
source anonymity; he did not ask 
for it. His name is Robert Saudek, 
and he was then vice-president of the 
American Broadcasting Company. 
Saudek said: 


“If I were picking a writer for 
a documentary, I would pick the 
best writer for the job. However, 
if there were two writers available, 
both about equal in talent, and 
one was in the little book and one 
wasn’t, I would take the one that 
wasn’t. I would feel the same 
when it came to choosing the cast. 
That is just common sense.” 


Now according to Pitzele, quoting 
a review of The Judges and the 
Judged which appeared in the New 
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York Post, “the position implied by 
the ACLU is that, talent equal, it is 
the one listed in Red Channels that 
should be hired.” 

I quoted Saudek and numerous 
others to show the effect that Red 
Channels has had on actors, writers, 
agents, producers, announcers, com- 
mentators and, among others, the 
vice-presidents of networks. I did 
not imply anything at all about any 
of them. I quoted them; I was writ- 
ing a report. 

I conclude the controversial Chap- 
ter 2 of my book by quoting an edi- 
torial which stated: “Blacklisting of 
any of the thousands of actors and 
writers who have been sucked into 
party-line traps, at one time or an- 


other, . . . go far toward bringing 
about the world of Nineteen Eighty- 
Four.” The source is THE NEw 
LEADER. 

I quoted the editorial because it 
seemed to me to express precisely 
and with eloquence an idea of im- 
portance. “Mr. George Kennan, 
in one of his more lucid moments,” 
the editorial went on, “has con- 
demned this ‘cramp of introspection’ 
which doubles us up in looking for 
native bogies and prevents us from 
fighting the real enemy.” 

I wish Pitzele had been as precise, 
eloquent and lucid as that editorial 
and Mr. Kennan. I wish he had 
been as accurate and as clear-think- 


ing. 


2.'This Book Is a Bad Mistake...’ 


By Merlyn S. Piézele 
Msn MILLER’Ss rhetorical defense 


admits three major untruths. In 
The Judges and the Judged (J&J), 
these three untruths were the base on 
which he rested J&J’s chief argu- 
ment. J&J is not an honest book. 
In his beginning now to concede that, 
I hope I rightly detect in him a 
promise to concede more. For there 
is much more to come. 

Let’s nail that down right away. 
In the short paragraph near the 
middle of his article, he says: “The 
burden is on Pitzele. Let him prove 
that one such experience is errone- 
ous, that one person mentioned in 
the book is fictitious.” 

All right, I will. I will take that 
statement to mean that proof will in- 
duce Miller and the ACLU to make 
the large-minded admission that this 
book is a bad mistake. 

But first, Miller and the matter in 
his article above. He is one of those 
fellows who believes that the guilt of 
Alger Hiss is still unproven, that 
its only McCarthyism America 
should be worried about, and that 
the way to fight for “liberalism” is to 
say anything which may be persua- 
sive, whether it is true or not. Only 


last week on the radio, he said: “If 
Alger Hiss is guilty... .” . 

He says I implied he is a Commu- 
nist sympathizer. I did not. I don’t 
know anything about what he be- 
lieves inside. On the basis of what I 
do know, I assert that he is an anti- 
anti-Communist. 

A very interesting thing happened 
to his article in the course of its 
preparation. A draft dated May 22 
was mimeographed and sent to THE 
New LEADER and to members of the 
Board of the ACLU. THe New Leap- 
ER asked that, for space reasons, it 
be cut. It was. But it was also 
changed. 

In the mimeographed article of 
May 22, Miller began what is now his 
second paragraph with these words: 
“To get that canard out of the way 
first of all, I do not recall saying in 
1947 or at any other time: “The real 
threat to veterans, to the U.S., to the 
world, is not from the Left but from 
the Right.’” That paragraph opens 
now with: “I probably did say in 
1947: ‘The real threat,’” etc. In the 
five days between Miller’s two drafts, 
my “canard” became a probability. 
You can see why this controversy 
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may be worth the trouble it takes. A 
few facts and a little time may shift 
Miller and the ACLU. 

Miller demands evidence that he is 
what can be characterized as an anti- 
anti-Communist. His book, J&J, is 
conclusive evidence—in its double- 
standard for suspected Communists 
and anti-Communists. For ancillary 
evidence there is his May 26 review 
in the New Republic of Whittaker 
Chambers’s book, and _ his 
articles in that magazine on Alger 
Hiss. 

In /&J, Miller wrote: “Red Chan- 
nels today is just as influential as it 
was in August 1950, probably more 
so.” In Miller’s uncut article for 
THe New LEADER and the ACLU, 
he conceded that “Today most of the 
people in Red Channels are working.” 
Miller becomes a witness for the 
plaintiff in the case eharging J&/ 
with being exaggerated and distorted. 

Miller says I ignored his chapter 
on a blacklist of anti-Communists. 
Far from ignoring this chapter in 
my New LEADER review, I cited it 
as conclusive evidence of the book’s 
bias. The ACLU, in its introduction 
to J&J, refers to this chapter to 
which Miller attaches such great sig- 


earlier 


nificance as “the relatively few pages 
required to tell that part of the 
story.” Moreover, Miller was willing 
to take at their word a whole raft 
of people who were emboldened by 
the anonymity he gave them to make 
irresponsible charges. But the anti- 
Communists he interviewed were, as 
any reader can see clearly, more tem- 
perate, less assertively positive— 
more honest, I suggest—in stating 
facts that they had been hurt by a 
blacklist run by pro-Communists. He 
found, he says in this chapter, “not 
a single instance of such proof.” 
How seriouly did he look for it? 
In J&J, he writes: “In that part of 
the investigation concerned with the 
rumored [my italics] left-wing black- 
list, attempts (not always successful) 
were made to see anyone who might 
have information” about such a 
blacklist. I italicize “rumored” be- 
cause it illustrates how Miller quali- 
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fies into distortion his observations 
about Communist activity. In its in- 
troduction, the ACLU says: “There 
has been a good deal of attempted 
private blacklisting—organized and 
unorganized—in the radio-television 
field, by persons holding various 
views, including Communists and 
their opponents.” But Miller makes 
the left wing’s blacklist “rumored.” 

Miller reveals how I voted at a 
Board of Directors’ meeting of the 
ACLU: I voted to approve the intro- 
duction by Patrick Malin and Ernest 
Angell to /&J. However, as long as 
he was revealing my vote, he should 
have been honest enough to tell of 
my opposition to his book; how I got 
the Board to accept the parenthesis 
in the introduction (p. 19) which 
says that the book “was approved 
for ACLU sponsorship by the 
Board’s Publications Committee, to 
which the Board of Directors, in ac- 
cordance with its custom, delegated 
such authority in advance.” If you 
read this carefully, it says that I, 
for one, take no responsibility for 
J&J. In other words, the book was 
approved for ACLU by authority 
delegated before the 
written. 


book was 


The introduction makes no bones 
about saying that the Communists al- 
so run a blacklist, and it declares a 
“determination that his investigation 
should include the utmost possible 
checking on every suggestion of 
blacklisting by Communists and other 
leftists.” 

Now how seriously did Miller look 
for evidence of a blacklist operating 
against anti-Communists? What was 
the “utmost possible checking on 
every suggestion of blacklisting by 
Communists and other leftists”? Here 
are two examples of how Miller did 
the “utmost possible checking” on 
the Communists: 

1. Shortly after Miller started 
work on J/&J, there were disquieting 
stories brought to me that Miller and 
his researchers were setting out to 
whitewash the Communists in radio 
and TV and to destroy Counterattack. 
I was frankly concerned. I expressed 





that concern immediately in a letter 
dated September 27, 1950, to Mr. 
Malin, Executive Director of the 
ACLU. Among other things, I wrote: 
“As I am sure you are aware, 

and I hope Miller is, charges fre. 
quently have been made that a 
Communist and pro-Communist 
coterie in control of the direction 
or booking of various radio and 
TV programs have kept anti-Com- 
munists out of jobs. A year or two 
ago, a television director came in 
to see me and offered some in- 
pressive documentation with this 
charge. If Miller wants, I think | 
can get hold of him again so that 
his evidence can be appraised.” 

Malin responded by telephone. He 
offered me every assurance that 
Miller’s report would be fully bal- 
anced in its treatment of both the 
Communists and the anti-Commv- 
nists. He said that Miller would un. 
doubtedly be calling on me for m 
leads. 

Considerable time went by: | got 
no further word from either Miller 
or Malin. I called Malin. He said 
that Miller probably hadn’t called me 
because he was getting enough ma- 
terial on the Communists, but that 
he would remind Miller that | had 
some information for him. 

I never heard from Miller or an 
of his researchers and assistants. He 
says that in writing his book “at- 
tempts were made to see anyone who 
might have information on the sub: 
ject.” No attempt was made to see 
me. Finally came J&J, which sum 
marizes his findings on this subject 
by saying: “Jf [italics mine] there is 
a Communist blacklist. . . .” 

2. One of the anti-Communist: 
Miller did interview was Morton 
Wishengrad. He uses Wishengrad in 
J&J to vouch for Jean Muir. Wisher- 
grad also told Miller of his own ex 
perience with the Communist black- 
list. 

But more important, as I am i 
formed by Wishengrad, he told 
Miller there is one man who ca! 
talk with expertness and authority 
that blacklist. That man is Paul Bf. 
Milton, prominent radio writer and # 
veteran anti-Communist fighter in the 
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Radio Writers Guild. Miller said he 
was anxious to interview Milton. So 
Wishengrad phoned Milton to tell 
him that Miller would be coming to 
see him. 

Milton tells me he got all his 
material together and collected more, 
and prepared to turn it over to 
Miller. But neither Miller nor any 
member of his team of researchers 
and assistants ever came or called. 

Less than 10 full pages in the 220 
pages of J&J are given to the chap- 
ter on “the other side of the coin”— 
the “iffy” blacklist “rumored” to be 
run by Communists. Miller says he 
couldn’t find the material. The read- 
er can now judge for himself how 
much of an effort he made, and how 
honest J&J really is. 

I was not alone in charging Miller 
smeared Rabbi Schultz. In the New 
York Post review of J&J by Murray 
Kempton which Miller quotes in part, 
Kempton wrote: 

“Miller quotes Schultz as saying 
at one point that Americans for 
Democratic Action is really more 
dangerous than Communism. This 
is in any case Schultz’s private 
political opinion and, while ob- 
vious nonsense, hardly germane to 
his work as a vigilante. But even 
so, Schultz never said it. But 
Schultz and Red Channels have to 
be wrong every time. This is Mill- 
ers fundamental fallacy; it is 
apparently even impossible for 
him to admit that the organiza- 
tions with which the Red Channels 
listees are cited as affiliated were 
in fact Communist fronts.” 

Miller nevertheless now repeats his 
assertion that Schultz said: “ADA is 
really more dangerous than Com- 
munism.” He also quotes himself in 
J&J as writing: “Rabbi Schultz re- 
fused to see the investigator or to an- 
swer any of a long list of written 
questions about the [American Jew- 
ish] League [Against Communism].” 

That gives the impression that 
Rabbi Schultz did not answer Miller 
at all—did not give a reason either 
in writing or orally—but simply said 
“No”—period. But now I have asked 
Schultz why he did not respond to 
Miller’s questions, and Schultz has 
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shown me a letter he sent stating his 
reasons. I can understand why Miller 
did not quote it. 

Schultz wrote Miller that he 
“would be glad to give further con- 
sideration to your questions” if Mill- 
er would provide him with some of 
exactly the same information about 
the ACLU which Miller’s question- 
naire sought to elicit about Schultz’s 
organization. Needless to say, Miller 
did not provide it. 

Miller’s written questions, which | 
have seen, do not ask Schultz about 
this statement Miller accuses him of 
making at “a meeting of the Wolver- 
ine All-American Conference on Sub- 
versive Activity” (J&J, p. 157) where 
ADA was vilified. It just happens, for 
Miller’s information, that Schultz’s 
“lecture,” as it is called in J/&J, was 
broadcast by Radio Station WJR. 

WJR recorded that “lecture.” | 
now have a verbatim transcript of 
that recording from WJR. I have 
shown that transcript to THE NEw 
LEADER. There is no mention of ADA 
in it. 

Miller says he accepts 
sibility for everything in /&J, then 
calls a major untruth, which he con- 
cedes, a mistake in mathematics made 
by a “volunteer researcher.” This 
“mistake in mathematics” is Miller’s 
euphemism for his key charge against 
Red Channels. Its significance in the 
argument he presents can be found 
not only in his book, but in John B. 
Oakes’s review of The Judges and the 
Judged, which appeared in the New 
York Times Book Review, Sunday, 
April 13. 

Oakes, like many reviewers, took 
Miller’s book at face value. He said 
it made its case and illustrated the 
case by saying in his review: “Many 
of the persons named in Red Chan- 
nels were not even charged with 
unsavory connections after 1941, and 
a ‘sizable minority’ had none later 
than 1945.” Miller now concedes that 
this is not true. The magnitude of 
what is being conceded here is re- 
vealed by Miller himself—146 out 
of 151 listees in Red Channels have 
listings in 1946 or later. 


respon- 





And what about those five before 
1946? Did Miller inquire why there 
were no more recent listings? He has 
stated, on the program, “Author 
Meets the Critics,” that the verbatim 
record of his interviews with Red 
Channels’ publishers are at the ACLU 
office, available to anyone to read. 
Read them, and see if he raised this 
question. 

One familiar analogy illustrates 
how important a “mistake in 
mathematics” can be. In the Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia speech in which 
Senator McCarthy started his cam- 
paign, he is reported to have charged 
that there were 205 Communists in 
the State Department. He was im- 
mediately called a liar. He failed to 
produce the names of 205; how many 
he did produce, I don’t exactly know. 
Miller has done precisely the same 
thing, offering us the alibi that it is 
a mistake in mathematics. 

Since writing his book, the 
“mathematics” of Miller or his 
“volunteer researcher” (did he prom- 
ise him anonymity, too?) has not 
improved. He does not challenge 
“the rest of Pitzele’s statistics”; he 
just wants to put them another way. 
If McCarthy, before naming a few 
people as Communists, had said, 
“there are some” instead of “there 
are 205,” he would have just been 
putting things another way. 

Miller concedes more untruth 
when he says in his article: “All 
right. I said two. Pitzele says there 
are four. That misses the whole 
point.” It may miss Miller’s point, 
which is that he won’t scruple to as- 
sert, as Kempton says, that “Schultz 
and Red Channels have to be wrong 
every time.” But it doesn’t miss 
mine: that the errors, distortions 
and untruths in J/&J are not random; 
that they make a consistent pattern, 
that the pattern, as Diana Trilling 
analyzed it in her NEw LEADER essay 
(April 28, 1952), is designed to dis- 
credit as McCarthyites those who 
want to pursue the fight against Com- 
munism. 

Miller asserts that I make no ref- 
erence to that part of J/&J which may 
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‘JUDGES AND THE JUDGED conto 


be accurate. I did not suggest that 
all of J&J’s 220 pages are a work of 
the imagination. I am _ concerned 
with where, how and why Miller 
departed from the truth. 

Because I have ventured to con- 
cern myself thus, Miller and some of 
his defenders use a familiar tactic— 
the dirty amalgam. They have sug- 
gested I am for McCarthy. I am not 
for either him or his methods. Nor 
do I agree with the publishers of 
Counterattack and Red Channels, 1 
am against blacklisting. But I am 
also against those who, like the Com- 
munists, attack anti-Communists with 
slander, misrepresentation and un- 
truths. 

One more thing about Miller and/ 
or the anonymous “volunteer re- 
searchers” for whom he may be 
speaking. It’s his use of dots for 
concealment and is symptomatic of 
his methods. In the last quarter of 
his article, he attempts an answer to 
my charge of deception as it relates 
to what he said in /&J about the re- 
lations between Kirkpatrick of 
Counterattack and J. Edgar Hoover. 
It’s in his paragraph which opens 
with the sentence: “But there’s more.” 
Refer back to it and note how he 
quotes from what he wrote in J&J. 
Here is the entire sentence offered 
as Miller the defendant quotes Miller 
the author of J&J: 

“American Business Consultants 

(the publishers of Red Channels 

and Counterattack) does not have 

access to the files of the Federal 

Bureau of Investigation; it re- 

ceives no cooperation from that 

agency; in fact J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the FBI... , is known 
to disapprove of its activities.” 

Now look at those three innocent- 
looking dots. What do they conceal? 
The answer is on page 91 of J&J. 
They blot out the phrase, referring to 
Hoover, “whose unsigned picture is 
hung in ABC’s suite of offices” (my 
italics). In the book, this and count- 
less other phrases have no purpose 
except to discredit Kirkpatrick. This 
particular one clearly suggests that 
Kirkpatrick is faking a relationship 
with Hoover he does not have, 


trading on it; and the duplicity is re- 
vealed by the “unsigned” picture 
which one can buy in Woolworth’s. 

The truth is that the picture is 
signed by Hoover. Miller knows it. 
He did not use the dots to save space. 
I can think of no other reason for 
them except that he wants to deceive 
whoever reads his article. 

Miller’s article, like Miller’s book, 
is completely cavalier toward truth 
and exactitude. For example, in 
quoting for his article what Robert 
Saudek says in five lines of J&J, 
Miller makes five simple mistakes— 
just in copying from his own book, 
mind you. And this is the demon re- 
porter ACLU will stand behind? 

I sincerely hope not. Miller, in at- 
tempting to justify the anonymity 
of the charges which pack the punch 
of J&J, writes: “The burden is on 
Pitzele. Let him prove that one such 
experience is erroneous, that one per- 
son mentioned in the book is fic- 
titious.” 

Actually, many are as antipathetic 
as I am to the anonymous witness. 
The ACLU has long held that the 
masked witness has an incentive to 
be irresponsible, to say things far 
from true because he escapes iden- 
tification and confrontation. I am 
asking for a single standard, that the 
ACLU not condemn the anonymous 
witness in one place and embrace 
him in another. I trust that the 
ACLU joins Miller in asking for 
proof of one instance where the an- 
onymous testimony in /&J is “errone- 
ous” and/or “fictitious.” I trust that 
I am right in interpreting the purpose 
of the challenge as meaning that 
Miller and the ACLU will repudiate 
their book if such proof is forth- 
coming. Because here it is: 

On page 104 of J&J, Miller puts 
on the stand one of the first of his 
anonymous witnesses. Here is Miller’s 
paragraph in its entirety—the in- 
ternal quotation marks, dots, par- 
entheses and brackets are all Miller’s: 


“According to a radio writer 
cited in Red Channels (incident- 
ally one whose income has de- 
creased by a third since the book- 


let was published), ‘Those fel- 
lows seem to judge, if I can use 
that word in referring to their 
methods, what an organization was 
in the thirties by what it might 
have become in the forties or to- 
day. . . . I joined the outfits they 
list [two committees protesting 
Japanese aggression, one con- 
cerned with the Spanish War, an- 
other an American anti-Nazi or- 
ganization] because | believed in 
them. And, under the same cir- 
cumstances, I’d do it all again.’ ” 


Very well. We have here an an- 
onymity who is a radio writer: (A) 
He has four listings in Red Channels. 
(B) All are for the Thirties. (C) Two 
listings are of anti-Japanese aggres- 
sion organizations; one, an organiza- 
tion concerned with the Spanish 
War; one, American anti-Nazi. These 
are the A-B-€ specifications of one 
anonymous witness. 

Who is he, or she? He is nobody. 
He does not exist. The story is 
“erroneous” and/or “fictitious.” 

Red Channels lists 25 “writers”— 
both radio and other. I have sup- 
plied their names to THE New Leap- 
ER. It lists, in addition, 22 more per- 
sons who may possibly be called 
writers. For example, Johannes Steel, 
if someone insists, could be called a 
radio writer because he has written 
some of his own commentaries. | 
have supplied these 22 additional 
names to THE New LEADER. 

Not a single one of these 47 have 
(A) four listings in Red Channels, 
(B) listings confined to the Thirties, 
and (C) listings of two anti-Japanese 
aggression organizations, one con- 
cerned with the Spanish War, and 
one anti-Nazi. 

The case above is the one such 
case, “erroneous” and/or “fictitious,” 
that Miller asked for. Without it, 
the book would still be dishonest, 
one-sided and bad—as I’ve tried to 
illustrate here. With it, the case is 
made, not only on the comprehen- 
sive grounds sufficient for a jury, but 
on the single, narrow ground picked 
by the defendant himself. 

What now? What is the course of 
honor for ACLU and The Judges 
and the Judged? 
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By Wallace Martin Davis 


LISTENS TO THE 


INTELLECTUALS? 


The low prestige of the intellectuals is the result of their 


record of incompetence, pretentiousness and perfectionism 


© QUESTION ABOUT IT, an Ultimate Consumer 
IN shonin’ read trade magazines. The Boys, in the 
privacy of their industry journals, call each other things 
he shouldn’t hear. They talk about their products in terms 
shockingly different from those lovely four-color ads— 
not, in fact, as things to be used, but to be merchandised. 
He will find himself, the Consumer, regarded as a rather 
gullible statistic who can be sold anything if the right 
tricks are worked. Whether the products are any good, 
whether the industry deserves to exist, or whether the 
Consumer is really being served, are questions that never 
occur to trade-magazine editors. 
Since I am, so to speak, merely an Ultimate Consumer 





With this article by Wallace Martin Davis, we continue 
the symposium begun on March 10 by Robert Gorham 
Davis on “America’s Intellectuals and the Idea of Love.” 
Wallace Martin Davis takes a very dim view of the in- 
tellectuals’ status in the eyes of their fellow-countrymen. 
He attributes the intellectuals’ “fall from grace” to a 
pontifical arrogance combined with a record of nearly 
always having been proved wrong by events. Mr. Davis 
is a graduate of Whitman College, has taught high 
school, worked for the Government as a training expert, 
served in the Army and managed a hotel in Missoula, 
Montana. If he is not an intellectual, a new label ought 
to be invented for him! 
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of ideas, | am sure I have no business reading THE NEw 
LEADER, and certainly no business engaging in the con- 
tentions of the Intellectuals in their own trade magazine. 
If I raise a timid hand now, it is only because the In- 
tellectual has lately taken to worrying in these pages 
about himself, and about his status and his “leadership.” 
While I think it’s high time he did, the talk has a 
typically Intellectual air of irrelevancy about it: Nobody 
asks why we non-intellectuals aren’t buying his product. 
All I can offer is one consumer’s opinion, unprofound 
and corny, but thoroughly kitchen-tested. 

The bleak truth is, of course, that the present status 
of the Intellectual is terrible. Never in my lifetime has 
he been listened to less, or viewed with so much distrust 
(and even suspicion). His fall from grace has him in a 
nail-biting dither, but as usual he can’t come within a 
country mile of any solid explanation. It isn’t “lack of 
love” (Robert Gorham Davis), “failure to recognize 
evil” (Peter Viereck), or that latest, silliest of all ex- 
planations, “McCarthyism” (600 excitable Intellectuals 
at the Waldorf “Debate on Cultural Freedom”). These 
interesting fireworks explain a lot about how Intellectuals 
go at problems, but nothing about why we non-intel- 
lectuals have rejected the Intellectual as mentor, leader, 


and fount of workable ideas. Sauannans ee dtene wales 
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I suggest three good reasons for his loss of prestige, 
aware that the Intellectual, put on the defensive, tends to 
wrap himself in his brains much as a Kleagle wraps him- 
self in the American flag. But highbrow alibis won't do. 
It will take hard work and a lot of time for him to recover 
any substantial part of his lost status. 

The first and most glaringly obvious reason why the 
Intellectual is in such low repute today is that he was so 
outrageously wrong yesterday. (It’s obvious. that is, to 
everybody but the Intellectual.) If we need Intellectuals 
at all, if they have a function (on the face of it question- 
able), they have got to be right. They have got to know 
more than we do, see clearer, think deeper, with mental 
equipment streamlined and free of the corrosion and 
clutter that our ordinary brains suffer from. It isn’t 
enough to be a common scold, to be merely wittier, more 
scholarly, more cerebral. Yesterday’s ideas have got to 
look pretty good today or the philistines will jeer pre- 
cisely as they are now doing. 


MONDAY MORNING QUARTERBACKS 


It is hard to resist the temptation to leaf back through 
events and point out all the Intellectual’s past wrongness, 
ranging from the cosmic to the merely asinine, although 
re-hashing past errors is a favorite diversion of the In- 
tellectual himself (he has become, perhaps, the great 
Monday Morning Quarterback of our time). But, briefly. 
here are a few lulus that the Intellectual is manfully 
trying to sweep under the carpet. They made complete 
fools of us non-intellectuals who took them seriously, 
and—this is the bitter pill—a complete fool of the In- 
tellectual. 

Take Mr. Norman Thomas. After a lifetime of bril- 
liant, passionate and tremendously effective anti-war 
agitation based on the devout conviction that war was 
exclusively a curse of capitalism, he wakes up to find he 
was completely wrong all the time! This may be a jolly 
intramural joke on Norm, but the resulting pacifist, 
isolationist, merchants-of-death debauches were a tragic 
joke indeed when Hitler had to be dealt with. Thomas’s 
ideologically-based emotionalism capitalized hugely on 
our revulsion against war itself, blinded us to plain facts 
and made us timid and self-pitying to this day. Thomas 
and the corps of Intellectuals had intellectual leadership 
in this instance, and squandered it by leading us to the 
brink of annihilation. The Intellectual cannot shrug off 
his responsibility for the insanity of the °30s. Does he 
now delude himself that “Ooops, sorry!” makes every- 
thing all right? 

Just as Mr. Thomas owns up to epic stupidity long 
after we saved ourselves in spite of him, so do socialists 
in general frankly admit that whole chunks of their 
theology, having been tried out, don’t work (Frankfurt 
confession duly and conscientiously reported in this 
journal). The price of each lesson. however. has been a 
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catastrophe, and by no means only behind the Iron 
Curtain. Oh, experience has taught the socialist intellectu- 
al’ a lot, and he’s most positive now that he was wrong 
about what he was most positive about in 1920. (Mr. 
Thomas, in 1951, even had reservations about the So- 
cialist Party Platform of 1948!) It was my non-intel- 
lectual impression, however, that the Intellectual had set 
himself up pre-eminently to cure us, with blueprints and 
plans and logic, of our untidy habit of learning by ex- 
perience. 

Here’s a pip. Why didn’t Henry Wallace become Presi- 
dent in 1945? Scary thought, isn’t it? Well, we were 
saved from that catastrophe neither by the grace of God 
nor by the grace of the Intellectuals (and “liberals,” as 
the fashion was then). A long time ago, away back in 
1944, against the unanimous and tearful opposition of 
the Intellectual-liberals, the non-intellectuals rescued the 
nation from madness. It was a damned close call, too. 
What prescience did the party regulars have that was al- 
together lacking in the “liberal wing”? What liberal. 
who now shakes his head sadly over Henry, wasn't 
violently outraged when the Democratic convention 
dumped him?? Responsible, non-intellectual Democrats 
have a right to shudder over that narrow escape from 
disaster, but the point is that they have an even greater 
right to hearty skepticism toward whatever it is that the 
Intellectual-liberal is worked up about today. (A favor- 
ite Intellectual alibi is that the convention did the right 
thing but for the wrong reasons; but the fact is that 
politicians have a better record for common sense than 
Intellectuals. ) 


CEMETERY OF DEAD IDEAS 


What a Spoon River Anthology could be written from 
the headstones in the cemetery of dead Intellectual ideas! 
Hardly anything has gone the way the Intellectual said. 
or feared, it would. Here the “agrarian reformer” sleeps. 
There the “postwar depression” was buried, dead at 
birth. Yonder lie Economic Man, Neutrality, Peace 
Through Socialism, American Fascism, The Lost Genera- 
tion, Babbitt, Voracious Capitalism, The Assembly-Line 
Automaton, Isolationism, The Mature Economy. How 
fervently the Intellectual fretted over them in their life- 
time, and how dead they are today! What a wretched 
record on which to lay a claim for “leadership”! 

The second reason why nobody listens to the Intellectu- 


' 1 don’t mean the Comrades, who meet no rational definition of **Intellectual.” 
and anyway this journal is handling them admirably. In passing, though, I'd like 
to murmur that the current self-preening smugness of the non-Communist socialis! 
has a phony ring. I find it impossible to forget that his virtuous record of anti- 
Communism originated in, and fed on what was, after all, merely a family quarrel 
over who was to inherit. Although he’s always hated the other branch of the 
family, the non-Communist socialist has so recently concluded that most of the 
legacy itself wasn't worth having that his jeers at the Comrades who haven't ye! 
found it out come with rather bad grace. 

2 Refused even Bill Douglas, the Intellectual-liberals vented their rage by sneer 
ing at the uncosmic “‘little man"* and “‘machine politician’’ that the convention 
picked to replace the mystic Man of Vision, thereby establishing a point of view 
toward Truman that they've clung to for seven years; they are constantly being 
astonished when he does something they consider right—not excepting his de- 
cision to quit. 
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al also explains why he’s been so abysmally wrong. It is 
that he is ignorant. He has never known enough to war- 
rant his opinionated self-assurance. The very magnitude 
and variety of the Intellectual’s bad judgments indicate 
how much more complex, subtle and unpredictable the 
problems are than the Intellectual had imagined. Econ- 
omists, political scientists, educators, psychologists, so- 
ciologists, historians—none, at best, has more than 
«ratched the surface in his field, and too many of them 
only find what they set out to find. The Intellectual has 
simply never had enough facts to back up his solemn 
manifestos. Until, with humility, he goes deeper and 
learns more about what he’s talking about, he will have 
to suffer the consequences of his own superficiality, his 
theory-obsessed research. and his insufferable condescen- 
sion. 

He has been most ignorant about us, the American 
people, the non-intellectuals he yearns to lead. He is an 
incorrigible Chicken Little, forever exhorting us about 
disasters that we, in our stupidity, are always about to 
commit, endlessly pointing to clouds no bigger than a 
man’s hand. Forgetting that it was us, not him, who 
sacked Wallace, he so grossly underestimates our knack 
for spotting phonies as to charge us with hysteria instead 
of himself. He is incredibly naive and patronizing about 
our politics,* our business, about our attitudes and our 
common sense. He has suddenly discovered (not redis- 
covered) “values” and “love” and “freedom” and the 
evilness of “evil,” and wrings his hands because we, who 
have sort of hung onto these ideas all along, don’t share 
in the excitement of his discovery. (Fact of the matter is. 
were gun-shy—we’ve been laughed at too much for 
having them.) 

The third, and simplest, reason why we don’t listen to 
Intellectuals is that we can’t hear them—the din is simply 
terrific. The trick of being an expert out of one’s head 
which Karl Marx first demonstrated could produce fabu- 
lous results—was ridiculously easy, too easy to remain a 
monopoly of the Intellectual. Given a typewriter, a 
pontifical, pseudo-detached turn of phrase, and a thesis, 
anyone at all can be an expert: What Lippman learned 
to do, Sokolsky could master, and on and on until the 
whole “expert” business has collapsed from fantastic 
overproduction. To put it bluntly, the market for the type- 
writer expert’s product is shot. 

We are shouted at, badgered, advised and instructed 
by every conceivable kind of expert, from the left, right. 
middle, and from God knows what unspecified position. 
We are engulfed in wisdom—from political pundits who 
never leave the National Press Club, from business 
savants who never leave their campuses, from global 
strategists who never leave the Time-Life Building. from 


’ . ‘ a , 

Two recent articles here typify what passes for political analysis among In 
tellectuals, One, by a (New York) political director of a labor union, purports 
‘o describe a “‘revolt” in the “*grass roots,’’ while the other, by a professor of 


theology, purports to tell what Republican businessmen are thinking about; what 
tither lacks in detachment or first-hand knowledge of his subject, he makes up for 
im self-confidence. Voters may often baffle politicians, but never the Intellectual. 
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“grass-roots” prophets who never leave Manhattan. The 
sheer volume, let alone the unreliability, of all this cater- 
wauling would drive us mad if we took it seriously, so 
we've learned to ignore it all, the pontifications of the 
Intellectual as well as the pontifications of David Law- 
rence. The Intellectual, you might say, is a victim of Guilt 
by Decibel Association. 

So we make up our own minds, without the Intellectual, 
and I submit that we’re doing pretty well. In spite of 
some of the bad counsel we’ve followed, this is turning 
out to be one hell of a country. The Intellectual should 
lower his brow, come off his finicky perfectionism, quit 
the company of Intellectuals, roll up his sleeves, and start 
finding out why. Bless you, / don’t know why, but it’s 
worth investigating and some straight answers might help 
us with some needed improvements. But no clichés. 
please. and no quotations from The Masters, no arch 
dilettantism, no either/or conclusion-jumping, no cere- 
bral calisthenics. The Intellectual can only make himself 
heard by looking with his own eyes, thinking with his 
own brains, and coming up with something worth listen- 
ing to for the plain, utilitarian reason that it’s right. 

To the Intellectuals who now weep for their lost estate. 
I can only say this: It is your competence to speak, not 
your freedom to speak, that should be concerning you. 
We consumers will not shut you up, but we don’t have 
to pay any attention to you. Your toaster burns my toast. 
gentlemen, and you would do well to stay away from sales 
conferences at the Waldorf and get going in the engineer- 
ing department. 





MENACE OF THE BOOGIE-BEAT 


Communist guardians of the public weal have un- 
covered a new source of insidious capitalist contagion— 
jazz. This decadent Western music form, according 
to the newspaper Soviet Art for last March 12, is nothing 
but “a barbarous distortion of sounds.” Yet, it laments, 
“there is still a great deal of jazz pseudo-art in the 
repertoire of many of even the best Soviet variety or- 
chestras,” with “cheap, banal clichés borrowed from 
Western dance forms.” Jazz, decrees Soviet Art, must 
be banished from Soviet life and replaced by “healthy 
Soviet lyricism’ expressing “the bright, optimistic 
temperament of the Soviet people.” 

The party’s cultural watchdogs are showing similar 
vigilance in Communist China. In Shanghai, according 
to the Communist newspaper Ta Kung Pao, nightclubs 
will henceforth ban “degrading American jazz and 
swing music.” Instead, “some 200 progressive songs 
have been selected and will be sung in restaurants, 
ballrooms and cafés.” Explains Ta Kung Pao: “During 
the pre-liberation days, Shanghai entertainers were un- 
der the influence of degrading Western music. Since 
liberation, they have gone through a patriotic educa- 
tion, especially the grand ‘resist-the-U.S.-and-aid-Korea’ 
movement. Entertainers now understand that it is nec- 
essary to strengthen their studies and to strive for ideo- 
logical remolding. . . .” 








WRITERS and WRITING 


Orwell: A Radical at War 


Homage to Catalonia. 
By George Orwell. 
Harcourt, Brace. 232 pp. $3.50. 


TURNING THE PAGES of the new 
edition of George Orwell’s Homage 
to Catalonia, in which he tells of his 
personal experience during the Span- 
ish Civil War, I felt strangely car- 
ried back irto a past which has al- 
ready become part of a dusty history. 
Homage to Catalonia is one of the 
most moving and truest accounts of 
that unhappy conflict. Yet, owing to 
Communist machinations — for Or- 
well did not, of course, accept the 
party-line myth of the war—the book 
sold poorly when first published in 
London in 1938 and had not ap- 
peared in the United States until this 
year. The present reissue is doubly 
useful—first, because it shows how 
Orwell’s Spanish experiences helped 
to shape his political ideas, and sec- 
ond, because it throws sharp light on 
the way in which a whole generation 
of intellectuals allowed themselves to 
be bemused by the myths of the Span- 
ish struggle. 

In his introduction to the present 
edition, Lionel Trilling suggests that 
Orwell was not so much an artist as a 
supremely good and honest reporter. 
I would qualify this judgment. If 
Homage to Catalonia lacks those 
touches of melancholy insight which 
give Orwell’s later works their lit- 
erary value, it is because in this early 
book he was writing with deliberate 
restraint, keeping his savage indigna- 
tion in check, because he was still 
clarifying his own political view. 

When Orwell set out in December 
1936 to fight for the Spanish Republi- 
can forces, he had as yet mingled 
little with London intellectuals and 
was new to European politics. But 
on arriving in Barcelona, he says, he 
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felt with a thrill that he was in the 
midst of a revolutionary atmosphere, 
where every establishment had been 
collectivized, all motor cars com- 
mandeered, militia marched through 
the streets to the sound of music, and 
even waiters and bootblacks looked 
you square in the face. “All this 


was queer and moving. There was 
much in it I did not understand, in 
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some ways I did not even like it, but 
I recognized it immediately as a state 
of affairs worth fighting for.” 
Orwell’s experiences in fighting for 
this state of affairs resembled those 
of the heroes of his own novels. 
Through accident, he did not, like 
most British volunteers, join the 
Communist - controlled International 
Brigade; but instead, with some 
friends from the English Independent 
Labor party, he joined the militia of 
the POUM, a small revolutionary left- 





wing group concentrated mainly in 
Barcelona. As a member of a hope 
lessly underequipped and _ under. 
trained POUM militia unit, he fought 
for three months amid the cold and 
dirt of the Aragon front. In May 
1937, he returned on leave to Barce- 
lona to find that, under new Com. 
munist control, the zest had gone out 
of the revolution, the Anarchist trade 
unions and the POUM were losing 
ground, and class distinctions were 
again springing up fast, as was & 
flourishing black market. 

For several days in May 1937, he 
was involved in confused street fight- 
ing which ended when the Anarchist 
“Worker’s Militia” was put down 
and Barcelona was taken over by the 
Communist Assault Guards, men uni- 
formed and armed, Orwell says, with 
a lavishness he had never seen at the 
front. He was also disturbed by 
Communist posters which virulently 
denounced the POUM as “counter 
revolutionary.” But back he went 
to his POUM unit on the Huesca 
front. In renewed fighting, he was 
badly wounded in the throat, and 
survived rather miraculously. Dis- 
charged from the hospital, he re 
turned to Barcelona to find that the 
new Communist rulers had just of- 
ficially proscribed the POUM as 
“pro-Fascist” and were arresting its 
members right and left. After a few 
chaotic days of hiding in the city, he 
and his wife and a Scottish friend 
succeeded in getting across the Span- 
ish frontier—to the safety of capital- 
ist France. 

As he reveals himself in this ac 
count, Orwell cuts a romantic, typ 
ically English figure, as when he is 
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half amused, half shocked by the slat- 
ternly inefficiency of the Spanish mi- 
litia, deeply moved by the “essential 
decency” of the Catalan workers, 
anxious to do his share in the fight- 
ing, yet slightly aware of the futility 
of it all, especially of the street fight- 
ing he watched from a Barcelona 
roof. It is characteristic that he al- 
ready saw in 1937, when €ommunist 
propaganda was still strong, that no 
good for the Spanish people, least of 
all a “democratic solution,” could 
emerge from this inefficient and san- 
guinary war between two Spanish 
armies, one led by Catholic reaction- 
aries, the other by Communists, and 
both largely composed of conscripts. 

Though previously unschooled as 
to Communist methods, Orwell quick- 
ly grasped the nature of the life-and- 
death struggle going on inside the 
Republican camp. At the outset, he 
had taken the typical English left- 
wing view that the war was some sort 
of “defence of civilisation against a 
maniacal outbreak by an army of 
Spanish Colonel Blimps in the pay of 
Hitler.” But in Barcelona in the 
early days of the war, when the An- 
archists were still in the saddle, he 
soon saw that a genuine working- 
class revolution was at stake. He 
also saw, at first with surprise, then 
with clear understanding, that this 
working-class revolution was exactly 
what the Communists did not want— 
hence they were systematically crush- 
ing it as they took over power. 

The international background was 
clear. Fearful of Hitler, Moscow was 
angling for a “popular front” against 
Fascism, in which the first ally was to 
be capitalist France, the second, per- 
haps, capitalist Britain. And in or- 
der not to disturb these potential 
allies, there was to be no workers’ 
revolution in Spain. Hence, even 
while Moscow supplied the Repub- 
licans with arms, its Communist 
agents were putting down any work- 
ing-class revolutionary urge with 
their usual ruthlessness. 

Homage to Catalonia shows how 
hard Orwell tried at first to discover 
some logic in this Communist case. 
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Perhaps there were overriding inter- 
national necessities. Perhaps any 
reformist government, he says in his 
English way, would have found the 
left-wing extremism of the POUM 
“a nuisance.” 

But what opened his eyes and 
aroused his deep anger was the Com- 
munist disregard for law and for 
truth. In Barcelona, he saw men who 
had risked their lives for the Repub- 
lican cause flung into prison by the 
hundreds without charge. He saw 
thousands of ill-armed POUM mi- 
litiamen suddenly described by Com- 
munist propaganda as “Trotskyists, 
Fascists, traitors, murderers, cowards, 
spies and ¢o forth.” During the 
confused street fighting in Barcelona 
in May, there had been no more than 
80 rifles at the POUM buildings in 
the city—he himself held one—and 
the greatest care was taken they 
should not be used. Yet, to prop up 
Communist police control, the story 
that the POUM had launched an 
armed revolt in favor of Franco was 
spread by Communist propaganda all 
over Spain and, as he saw, repeated 
in the Communist and pro-Commu- 
nist press all over the world: 


“It is not a nice thing to see a 
Spanish boy of fifteen carried 
down the line on a stretcher, and 
to think of the sleek persons in 
London and Paris who are writing 
pamphlets to prove that this boy is 
a Fascist. . . . One of the dreariest 
effects of this war has been to 
teach me that the left-wing press 
is every bit as spurious and dis- 
honest as that of the right.” 
When Orwell left Spain, the mili- 

tary issue of the war was still unde- 
cided. The Spanish Republican forces 
fought on for another twenty months 
against Franco; their struggle en- 
abled the Comintern to create the 
widely-accepted left-wing myth of the 
Spanish war—the myth that the 
Soviet Union stood for freedom. 
As for Orwell, who saw through 
this myth, he could only wish the 
Spanish people well and hope that 
“they would win their war and drive 
out all the foreigners, Russians, Ger- 
mans and Italians alike.” He had 





seen enough to realize that the idea 
of good coming out of a struggle be 
tween leftist and rightist oppression 
was “eyewash.” The real issue of 
our time, as he now saw it, was be- 
tween amoral propaganda and re- 
spect for truth, between “gangster- 
politics,” whether Nazi or Commu- 
nist, and the respect for law and 
decency which, he knew, still pre 
vailed in England. 

Homage to Catalonia is interesting 
in showing how Orwell’s Spanish 
experience at the front and rear 
helped to shape the political ideas of 
Animal Farm, 1984 and his essays. 
But it also remains one of the few 
books on the Spanish Civil War 
which can be read today without 
qualification. 
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Search for Meaning 


The Judgment of Paris. 
By Gore Vidal. 
Dutton. 375 pp. $3.50. 


Gore VIDAL has written seven nov- 
els in seven years, all of them con- 
cerned in one way or another with 
the search for the meaning of life. 
He is not only prolific but versatile— 
almost too versatile for his own good, 
since he is in constant danger of be- 
ing submerged by the tides of lit- 
Yet, in spite of the 
fact that one can recognize many dif- 


erary fashion. 


ferent influences upon his work, in 
essence it remains distinctive. In 
novel after novel, he carries on his 
quest, and if he never seems to draw 
any closer to his goal, he becomes 
constantly more resourceful in the 
conduct of his operations. 

In The Judgment of Paris, Vidal 
has adopted the currently fashionable 
device of telling an ancient legend in 
modern terms. His Paris is a young 
American who is in Europe for a 
year of wandering. which is also to 
be, he hopes, a year of decision. His 
first goddess is Regina, wife of an 
The second is 


The third 


is Anna, a European who has had a 


American politician. 
Sophia, an archeologist. 


series of love affairs of great in- 
tensity. They represent. of course, 
power, wisdom and love: and Philip. 
like his prototype, chooses love. 

If Mr. Vidal does not let the legend 
spoil the novel, as Frederick Buech- 
ner did in A Long Day’s Dying, that 
is because he does not permit it to 
become very important. For the 
most part. it serves only as a useful 
kind of framework for what would 
otherwise be a picaresque tale of an 
American’s abroad. A 
little something is gained, and noth- 


adventures 


ing much is lost. 

As a tale of a young American 
abroad, The Judgment of Paris dif- 
fers from several recent novels about 
the American scene. It touches only 


lightly, for example, on what is the 
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principal theme of Gerald Sykes’s 
The Nice Young American—the ef- 
fect on the American abroad of 
America’s dominant position in the 
postwar world. It also makes very 
little of the theme of American degen- 
eration in foreign lands, so extrava- 
gantly developed by Paul Bowles in 
Let It Come Down. In fact, Vidal 
is not at all concerned with what has 
novelists from 
Henry James down, ie., the differ- 
ences between Americans and Euro- 


concerned so many 


peans. Philip Warren and most of 
the other Americans fit into the 
European milieu with no difficulty 
and little self-consciousness. 

Philip is a good deal like Byron’s 
Don Juan, wandering about Europe, 
enjoying new scenes, engaging in 
amatory adventures, and getting him- 
self involved in a variety of esca- 
Like Don Juan, Philip is a 
resolute “womanizer”—his own word 
—but the stage is at almost all times 
filled with homosexuals. 


pades. 


There is 
a scene at a bath in Rome, there is a 
party in Paris, and there are the 
rituals attendant on the worship of 
an hermaphrodite. However, though 
Mr. Vidal’s concern with perversion 
may seem excessive, he does not beat 
the reader about the head with in- 
stances of depravity as Paul Bowles 
does. Like his hero, he remains de- 
tached and mildly amused. 

The Judgment of Paris might al- 
most be regarded as a comedy of 
manners, and some of it is quite 
funny. some of it, indeed, sheer farce. 
The extravagant plot to restore the 
House of Savoy to the throne of Italy, 
the ineffectual efforts of a lady writer 
of detective fiction to bump off a 
melancholiac, and some of the de- 
tails of the not altogether savory 
business about the hermaphrodite are 
brilliantly handled. Moreover, Mr. 


Reviewed by 
Granville Hicks 


Vidal unfashionably allows himself 
to comment on events in his own 
person, and is frequently witty. 

But, as has often been pointed out, 
the comedy of manners assumes the 
existence of standards; one can 
laugh at this because one shares with 
the reader a belief in that. Mr. 
Vidal can find no acceptable stand- 
ards in the fin de siécle world he is 
describing. In the last analysis, 
therefore, his mood is clinical rather 
than comic. He is looking for some- 
thing, and he is serious in his search. 

What he is looking for is, as al- 
ways, the meaning of life, and when 
Philip Warren choses love, rather 
than power or wisdom, it is because 
he believes that love can lead to un- 
derstanding. Thus, the book ends 
on a note of affirmation, however 
tentatively it is sounded. One can- 
not pretend that the conclusion is ex- 
actly revelatory, and when Mr. Vidal 
tries to bolster it with philosophical 
meditations and extracts from the 
classics, he is a little ridiculous. Yet 
one feels a great deal of honesty in 
the book as well as abundant talent. 
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Of Cows and Men 


Reviewed by Lewis Carliner 
Managing Editor, “Ammunition,” organ of 
the United Automobile Workers, CIO 


Are Workers Human? 
By Gordon Rattray Taylor. 
Houghton Mifflin. 273 pp. $3.00. 


THREE OR FOUR YEARS AGO, Daniel 
Bell, in a short article in Commen- 
tary, boiled the Elton Mayo indus- 
trial-sociology dogma down to a crys- 
tallization he called “cow sociology.” 
The point he made was that the 
knowledge of the ways people behave 
in working groups, as observed by 
Mayo, Roethlisberger, Whitehead and 
others associated with them, was 
used to manipulate workers into pro- 
ducing more for their employers. 
The discovery of the irrational hu- 
manity of human beings was used 
the way the antibiotics are used by 
dairy farmers—not to preserve the 
health of the cow, but simply to get 
more milk cheaper. 

Since Bell’s classic etching on in- 
dustrial sociology, the doctrine has 
taken the shape of a triangle bounded 
by lines intersecting at the Group 
Dynamics Center in Ann Arbor, a 
similar one at Tavistock, England, 
and Bethel, Maine, scene of an an- 
nual group-dynamics jubilee. While 
the Mayo discovery centered on the 
fact that people work in small groups 
which tend to develop their own lead- 
ers, values and ways of doing things, 
the group dynamists, following Kurt 
Lewin, have tended to develop tech- 
niques which can be used to make 
people working together more pro- 
ductive of whatever they produce. 

In the labor movement, these prin- 
ciples are used to help facilitate the 
work unions have to do. For ex- 
ample, the problem of getting people 
to attend union meetings, or of get- 
ting committees that actually move 
along with their jobs, becomes solu- 
able once you understand what 
brings people together and how they 
work together most successfully. 

Gordon Rattray Taylor, a British 
popular writer on economics and, 
now, psychology, has put down in 
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large type with nice black captions 
and a bouncy anecdotal manner a 
primer for using an elixir of Mayo 
and group dynamics for the old pur- 
pose: increasing production. The 
basic principles are so obvious that 
it takes real skill to state them so that 
they have the mystique the group- 
dynamics aficionados wrap them in: 

1. People are happier and more 
productive working (or playing) in 
small groups (up to about 12). 

2. These small groups, in which 
people select their own leaders and 
have intimate face-to-face relations 
with each other, work harder for 
goals they have selected themselves. 

3. In a factory, by giving re- 
sponsibilities to the small natural 
groups, and by allowing these groups 
to have the illusion of a free choice, 
you can increase morale and output. 

To the question: “Are workers 
human?” Taylor replies that, if you 
treat workers as human beings in 
limited ways, you can get more pro- 
duction out of them. Of course, his 
book was written in England under a 
Labor Government at a time when 
almost everyone was properly con- 
cerned about increasing production. 
Granting the propriety of an interest 
in production, however, group-dy- 
namics methods in a factory still emit 
gong-like reverberations. Unques- 
tionably, it is possible to gear up 
small groups, to generate group pres- 
sures, and to create the semblance of 
a voluntary clamor which will pro- 
duce a uniformity of attitude toward 
elected goals. Under cover of demo- 
cratic discussion in a small group, it 
is possible to establish an obliterating 
Even if increased pro- 
duction is as important as, say, task 
forces and productivity teams, this 
kind of unanimity may require more 
than he should give from the man 


unanimity. 


Vv 


who is smashed in the center of the 
small group. Maybe not. Maybe 
the one person who wants to be a 
screwball is a necessary sacrifice for 
a major majority goal. 

But the truth is that the people 
associated together in a factory— 
bosses, middlemen and workers— 
have hundreds of purposes. There 
are formal and informal groups 
which express these purposes and, by 
political dynamics, keep the plant 
moving in more or less satisfactory 
directions which compromise every- 
one’s aims for the moment. Where 
there are unions in plants, these com- 
promises must often head in the di- 
rection of increasing democracy. But 
if you introduce the group-dynamics 
methods into the plant, used by the 
plant management, you stack the 
cards against compromise. 

This is true for two reasons. First, 
the group dynamics is effective. It 
can produce a voiced unanimity. Sec- 
ond, it produces a voiced unanimity 
in situations where one-mindedness 
is not desirable socially. Arthur 
Kornhauser of Wayne University in 
Detroit has described this situation 
elegantly by overlaying a bell curve 
on a pyramid. The bell curve, he 
declares, represents the distribution 
of talents in society. The pyramid 
inversely represents roughly the dis- 
tribution of income, prestige, oppor- 
tunity and authority in the factory. 
Wherever the bell curve bulges out 
over the pyramid, you have the ex- 
cess of people over the opportunity 
for adequate rewards. 

The maldistribution of rewards 
(the fact that people must submit to 
jobs far below their abilities, because 
most jobs in the factory are monoto- 
nous and routine) generates competi- 
tive interests. The competition is 
chiefly between the people whose in- 
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terest it is to keep things the way 
they are—those at the top of the 
pyramid—and the people who are 
getting less than their abilities lead 
them to want reasonably. The com- 
petition appears in the plant as the 
conflict between union and manage- 
ment. Out of this competition comes 
a compromise which is often at the 
expense of productive efficiency. But 


the people who work in a factory are 
not too concerned by the loss of ef- 
ficiency, because they are interested 
in themselves as well as their output. 
(Besides, shutdowns and the business 
cycle produce even greater produc- 
tion losses.) 

Using group-dynamics methods, 
you can sometimes persuade people 
for a while, maybe for a long while. 


that all they really want is the appro- 
bation that comes from being a 
Stakhanov. But, when you think 
about it, group dynamics applied to 
the factory scene becomes a kind of 
monster. Once you are caught in a 
face-to-face group and have demo- 
cratically agreed to produce twice the 
quota, where can you hide from the 
“Yes, Sirs”? 





Where 


The State of Latin America. 
By German Arciniegas. 
Knopf. 393 pp. $4.50. 


GERMAN ARCINIEGAS is no new- 
comer to readers of THE New Leap- 
ER. His articles on Latin American 
affairs, published here and in other 
American periodicals, have helped 
considerably to promote understand- 
ing of that region. 

Dr. Arciniegas’s present book 
should be required reading for any- 
one interested in the worldwide 
struggle between democracy and to- 
talitarianism. He points out with 
great clarity and convincing repeti- 
tion that the struggle is being fought 
out in Latin America no less than in 
the rest of the world. It is a some- 
what different type of conflict, the 
totalitarian states are different in 
some respects from those of Europe 
and Asia, but the life-and-death 
nature of the combat is equally real. 

The author, one of Colombia’s 
most distinguished literary figures, 
twice Minister of Education, and a 
man widely traveled throughout the 
Hemisphere, gives a country-by-coun- 
try account of the current state of af- 
fairs in the twenty Latin American 
nations and Puerto Rico. He quite 
rightly devotes three chapters to the 
Peréns, since it is the Peronista tyr- 
anny in Argentina which gives 
strength and backing to smaller-fry 
dictators in other countries. 

This reviewer would disagree with 
some of the emphasis in Dr. Arcin- 
iegas’s discussion of the Peronista 


Generals Are Kings eo 


Reviewed by Robert J. Alexander 


Professor of Economics, Rutgers University; 
authority on Latin American subjects 


regime. For example, he gives too 
much credit to Evita for putting 
Perén in power. However, the all- 
enveloping, totalitarian nature of the 
Peron dictatorship is well brought 
out, and the tendency of the Peron- 
ista regime to subvert democracy 
throughout the Hemisphere is thor- 
oughly documented. 

Dr. Arciniegas throws a particu- 
larly brilliant light on the dictator- 
ship of Laureano Gomez in his own 
country of Colombia. His exposi- 
tion is the clearest and most extensive 
to appear in English so far. Particu- 
larly interesting is his discussion of 
the issue raised by Gomez’s dispatch- 
ing of 1,000 soldiers to fight with the 
United Nations forces in Korea. 

One of the most valuable parts of 
the book is the chapter on the role 
of the military in Latin American 
politics. Dr. Arciniegas points out 
the police-like character of most of 
the armed forces of the region, and 
discreetly but firmly argues against 
the United States policy of arming 
the Latin American countries to the 
teeth. This reviewer agrees with the 
author that this policy serves the in- 
terests of neither United States secur- 
ity nor Latin American democracy. 

Although his attention is mainly 
fixed on the dangers to democracy 
arising from the Peronista and other 
right-wing dictatorships, Dr. Arcin- 
iegas is by no means blind to the 


Communist threat. He rightly re- 
gards the latter as less pressing than 
the former at the present time, but 
notes the Communists’ attempts to 
capture Latin American labor move- 
ments, while pointing out the tend- 
ency of the reactionaries to work 
with the Communists whenever it 
suits their purposes. 

In this connection, I would take is- 
sue with Dr. Arciniegas’s hesitancy 
to place Vicente Lombardo Toledano 
in the Communist camp. Although 
not officially a member of the Com- 
munist party of Mexico, he has con- 
sistently followed the Moscow line 
for a dozen years and is more per- 
sona grata with the Kremlin than the 
Communist party itself—because he 
is infinitely more powerful inside and 
outside Mexico than the CP. 

Although he lays great stress on 
the dictatorships and threats of dic- 
tatorship in Latin America, Dr. Ar- 
ciniegas also pays his respects to 
those countries in which democracy 
is—for the moment at least—in the 
ascendant. He discusses Chile, Ecua- 
dor and Uruguay in one chapter. In 
another, he talks about the Vargas 
regime in Brazil. In this latter re- 
gard, I might remark that I do not 
share the cordiality which Dr. Arcin- 
iegas apparently feels for Getulio 
Vargas, whose present democratic 
pose does not justify our complete 
ly forgetting his totalitarian past. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Sees Steel’s Price Rise Plea 
Based on Labor Costs, Not Taxes 


Howard Fillmore’s article, “What Does Steel 
Want, Anyway?”, in your May 12 issue, states: 
“To give steel special privileges by main- 
taining a previous level [of profits] before 
taxes simply shifts the burden onto other 
industries and violates the principles of 
taxation adopted by Congress. On the same 
basis, workers could ask for wage increases 
to compensate for new income taxes in 
order to maintain take-home pay.” 

But is steel’s request for a price increase 
intended to offset the effect on profits of the 
“new income taxes” imposed by Congress in 
1950 and 1951? No. It is intended to offset 
the rise in labor costs suggested by the Wage 
Stabilization Board in 1952. 

If the industry does not get its request, 
then indeed a tax burden will be shifted “onto 
other industries.” Mr. Fillmore estimates the 
tise in labor costs at $445,000,000. This would 
reduce the steel industry’s tax obligation by 
nearly $300,000,000. 

I realize that you take no responsibility fo: 
signed articles. But don’t you have some ob- 
ligation to correct an error which may have 
misled your readers on so central an issue? 
New York City Simon N. WHITNEY 

Professor of Economics, New York University 


This is an argument for letting the steel 
industry eat cake rather than bread. The steel 
industry wants a price rise in order to maintain 
a profit level. Certainly, if it also asked part 
of its labor costs, some of its tax obligations 
would be reduced; but it wants to pass on 
labor costs plus. The effect would be to avoid 
the taxes that other industries and individuals 
have to absorb. The industry fundamentally is 
seeking to maintain old profit levels. That is 
the issue. 


Washington, D. C. Howarp FILLMORE 


Finds Recent Book Review 
Contradictory, Incomplete 


C. E. Ayres’s review of Josué de Castro’s 
Geography of Hunger [THe New Leaper, 
May 19], though excellent in parts, leaves 
something out that should change the implica- 
tions of the review as a whole. It is admitted 
that world food production can be doubled; it 
very probably can in time be redoubled. Can 
it be increased indefinitely? If so, do the anti- 
neo-Malthusians contemplate with equanimity 
a world with standing room only? 

The reviewer says in one paragraph: “But 
food alone will not cure hunger.” He then 
states that the reason for this is that food will 
not control the “real devil behind the popula- 
tion problem,” which is “human fecundity.” 
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THe New LeEaperR welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


This does not prevent him from approving in 
the next paragraph de Castro’s theory that it 
is precisely more food that exorcises the Mal- 
thusian devil. There’s something wrong with 
the logic here. 

What is of basic importance, though, is the 
reviewer’s failure to note that de Castro has 
revived the 1840 theory of Thomas Doubleday, 
a theory many times weighed by competent 
students of population and always found woe- 
fully wanting. In addition to its lack of factual 
and scientific validity, it is logically absurd. 
If population increases fastest where food is 
scarce, then food will tend to become still 
more scarce and population will tend to in- 
crease still faster. The end must be famine. 
The opposite propertions of food and births at 
the other end of the scale must lead to death 
through infertility. A population that dies at 
both ends must have solved all its problems. 
Northampton, Mass. Frank H. HAnkINns 


Dr. de Castro does identify his general theory 
with that of Thomas Doubleday. But he be- 
lieves his estrogen theory to have provided 
specific implementation of Doubleday’s general 
idea. How the estrogen theory would be re 
garded by physiologists I do not know—I 
imagine with considerable skepticism. Lord 
Boyd-Orr does not explicitly repudiate it, but 
he points out that other features of a higher 
standard of living also provide instrumentalities 
for the control of population. 

As regards the population problem (as dis- 
tinct from Dr. de Castro’s conception of it), 
the important thing, it seems to me, is to 
recognize that neither food supply nor birth 
rate is an absolute. In neither respect are we 
“at the mercy of nature.” If we perish of 
suffocation by numbers, it will be because we 
have preferred that fate to “tampering with 
nature”—that is, to modifying our social atti- 
tudes and practices. 

Notwithstanding his rejection of birth con- 
trol, Dr. de Castro has a firm grasp of that 
basic principle; and for that I respect him, 
whatever becomes of his estrogens. 


Cloudcroft, N. M. C. E. AYREs 


Upholds Economic Planning 
Against Eastman’s Strictures 


In his article, “Can Freedom Survive Under 
a Planned Economy?” [THe New Leaper, May 
19], Max Eastman is greatly concerned with 
freedom. But would it not be a good idea to 
define this word? Freedom from what, for what 
human purposes? The slave-owner of the old 
South wanted to be free to buy, sell and ex- 
ploit chattel slaves, and he didn’t hesitate to 
fight for the cause of that freedom. Hitler 
wanted freedom for his master race to enslave 
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or exterminate all racial inferiors. 

To cite a less extreme example, how about 
the ‘freedom to sell and buy human labor on 
the free market as a commodity, which at one 
time manifested itself in child labor and sweat 
shops? How about freedom of enterprise, free- 
dom to build, to expand, to produce, to com- 
pete, resulting in periodic overproduction and 
slumps, with “free” enterprisers going under 
as a result? And how about “free” farmers 
investing in crops, marketing them “freely,” 
mortgaging themselves “freely,” and being fore- 
closed “freely” by “free enterprising” bankers? 

Such freedom makes you think of the jungle. 
And even those freedoms were not genuine. 
They required the support of protective tariffs, 
discriminatory freight rates, anti-labor laws, the 
use of troops and injunctions in labor conflicts. 

Man has something which sets him apart 
from the lower animals. He has sympathy and 
cooperativeness. He can feel another’s pain. 
He thinks, anticipates, plans. In his striving 
for life, liberty and happinesss, he realizes 
more and more that attaining them requires 
ever greater cooperation with others. The state 
is one form of human cooperation when it is 
based on consent and the free choice of most 
of its citizens. Of course, planning and coop- 
erative effort is not, and should not be, limited 
to a centralized state. It can and does start, 
when the scope of activity is limited, with 
limited numbers and limited objectives. 

Planned cooperative effort, as imperfect as it 
still is, has proven itself already, as compared 
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to the market-and-price method. Cooperative 
marketing in this country is a decided success 
in most cases, without the resort to state plan. 
ning and control. TVA, on the other hand, 
had to be Government-initiated. Imagine either 
of these enterprises left to the mercies of the 
free market. As for the effect of economics on 
political freedom, about which Max Eastman is 
so concerned, look at England and the Scandi- 
navian countries, whose political freedom has 
not been affected in the least degree by their 
not-so-“free” economy. 


Chicago Sam FisHMan 


Hits Dismissal of Teacher 
At West Virginia College 


In your letters column last fall, you published 
information concerning the disgraceful attack 
upon Dr. Luella R. Mundel, formerly chairman 
of the art department of Fairmont State College. 

Dr. Mundel, her predecessor in the art de- 
partment, and the college president, Dr. George 
H. Hand, had been attacked in a secret letter 
written by Dr. Mundel’s subordinate in the art 
department, Mr. Fridtjof Schroder. This letter 
was carried to Mrs. Thelma Brand Loudin, a 
member of the West Virginia Board of Edu- 
cation, who read it at a board meeting. Sub- 
sequently, she gave the letter to the editor 
of the local West Virginian for publication. 

In spite of Dr. Hand’s recommendation, 
supported by a lengthy study of her fitness, that 
Dr. Mundel be re-employed at an _ increased 
salary and that Schroder be dismissed because 
of his unethical scheme to have himself made 
art department chairman—he later wrote the 
president and asked for the appointment— 
the board rehired Schroder and refused to give 
Dr. Mundel her new contract. Shortly there- 
after, the board’s secretary made a statement 
to the press that Dr. Mundel had not been 
rehired “for the good of the school.” 

The board refused to give Dr. Hand any 
reasons for its action. In September, it re 
fused to grant Dr. Mundel’s request for a fair 
hearing. At the same time, it stated in its 
minutes that its action had been influenced 
by allegations that she had said she was an 
atheist. 

Dr. Mundel filed suit against Mrs. Loudin, 
charging slander and defamation of character. 
During the trial, Dr. Hand testified under oath 
that Mrs. Loudin had objected to Dr. Mundel, 
saying: “Let’s put it this way: She is a poor 
security risk.” 

In her special plea of privilege, published 
just before the trial, Mrs. Loudin claimed that 
a faculty member had reported to her that 
Dr. Mundel had said that she guessed she 
was a Communist but called herself a Social- 
ist for safety’s sake. This faculty member, 
Moore Roberts, who was absent from college 
for a year recovering from a heart ailment, 
has denied making such a statement to Mrs. 
Loudin. I asked him. His explanation was that 
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another faculty member called on him and 
reported a remark made at a faculty meeting 
by Dr. Mundel. Mr. Roberts said that it 
sounded somewhat Communistic. Dr. Mundel 
is a registered Democrat and denied both 
Communism and atheism under oath during the 
trial. She is a member of a liberal Protestant 
church. 

Mrs. Loudin was defended by U. S. Senator 
Matthew M. Neely, who had appointed her to 
the board when he was Governor of West 
Virginia. The suit ended in a mistrial upon 
Neely’s motion after a local clergyman de- 
scribed it as reminding him of the Inquisition 
and after he had praised Dr. Mundel for 
upholding the truth. In March, Neely success- 
fully moved for a postponement until June. 

On March 27, Dr. Hand was dismissed as 
president of Fairmont State College by the 
board, which cited “discord” among the faculty 
and diversity of opinion. On April 23, the 
board dismissed me as librarian of the college 
at the end of my fifth year here. It gave no 
reason for this action and it has not yet re- 
plied to my request for a fair and open hear- 
ing. 

There are several significant themes to be 
traced through all these disturbing events. One 
is the resentment of some of the older faculty 
members, native West Virginians, at some of 
the newer, out-of-state appointees. The second 
is Schroder’s unprincipled attack on his de- 
partment chairman, Dr. Mundel. The third is 
Mrs. Loudin’s employment of these circum- 
stances to assert her right to intervene in 
the administrative affairs of Fairmont State 
College. 

Events like these are tragic to those in- 
jured by them. But the greater tragedy is that 
education in West Virginia is under the dom- 
ination of a board which follows a _ wilful 
policy of rule and ruin, and that there are 
many faculty members at Fairmont who are 
intelligent enough to understand what has 
been going on, but who are too frightened to 
protest. Meanwhile, many editorials have ap- 
peated praising Dr. Mundel’s courageous fight 
for fair treatment. I have yet to see an editorial 
which praises Mrs. Loudin or the board. 
Fairmont, W. Va. Harotp D. Jones 


Eisenhower Booster 
Praises Two Articles 
Permit me to congratulate you on two ex- 
ceptionally fine articles, “The Grass Roots Re- 


volt of 1952” and “The General and the | 


Senator” [THe New Leaner, April 14] as keen 
analyses and interpretations of the present 
political situation. In regard to General Mac- 
Arthur, he will never “say die” nor will he 
“fade out” of the political picture, and he will 
do his utmost to “stop Eisenhower,” the only 
man whe offers us hope of restoring the U.S.A. 
te its rightful place in the family of free na- 
tions, 


Waukegan, Iil. G. Epwarp Linp 
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EDITORIAL 





A GOP Responsible 


UnTIL a few weeks ago, not even his closest friends 
would have suspected Senator Alexander Wiley (R.- 
Wisc.) of harboring any talent for leadership or inde- 
pendent thinking. His thirteen years in the upper cham- 
ber had been singularly placid and undistinguished; and, 
since the rise to national notoriety of his junior colleague, 
Senator McCarthy, he had become scarcely more than 
“the other Senator from Wisconsin.” 

Not long ago, however, the hitherto predictable Senator 
Wiley did a very curious and audacious thing: He 
appeared on a speaker’s platform with Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. What is more, he actually complimented 
the Secretary on his handling of the complicated nego- 
tiations with our Western European allies. As a result of 
this rank heresy—the first even guarded intimation by a 
member of the Republican Old Guard that the Kremlin, 
and not the Truman Administration, might be the chief 
menace to American freedom—Wiley was virtually read 
out of the Republican party by the Chicago Tribune; 
and the word was passed around that someone had 
evidently “gotten to” the senior Senator from Wisconsin. 

Last week, in a speech on the Senate floor, Senator 
Wiley strayed even farther off the reservation. After 
condemning the Administration’s failure to consult his 
party fully on Asian policy and acknowledging the 
“sound justification” of Republican criticism of that 
policy, he declared that the situation as regards European 
policy was quite different. On this, he said, “we definite- 
ly have been consulted, we definitely have given our 
support ... , and we definitely intend to continue that 
support.” He then proceeded to take two hefty swipes at 
the policies of his distinguished colleague and acknowl- 
edged party leader, Senator Robert A. Taft. First, he 
decried attempts to “win the election by indulgence in 
an unjustified attack on programs which we ourselves 
(the Republican party] have previously approved”—an 
unmistakable reference to the Ohio Senator’s meat-axe 
assaults on the Administration’s foreign-aid program. 
Thereupon, he condemned the “reckless, ill-considered 
statements” of people who “talk as if airpower alone 
would be decisive [in another war] and as if we didn’t 
mind at all if Western Europe were occupied by an in- 
vading army”—an equally plain allusion to the Taft 
program for scuttling the ground defense of Europe and 
relying on pulverizing air attacks for ultimate victory. 

As a result of his recent actions, predictions are 
already being heard that Senator Wiley will now assume 
the legislative mantle of the late Senator Vandenberg. 
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We hope so; though, frankly, we consider it a little pre- 
mature at this time to assume that he possesses the 
considerable courage and ability needed to whip the 
Neanderthal wing of the Republican party into line 
behind a responsible foreign policy. We will say this, 
however: In the event that the GOP wins control of 
Congress for the next four years, it is comforting to know 
that the man slated by seniority right to lead the Foreign 
Relations Committee in a Republican Senate is one who 
has broken so decisively with his party’s know-nothing 
isolationist faction. 


Decision in France 


THe Pinay GOVERNMENT'S arrest of Jacques Duclos 
and other French Communist leaders for conspiring 
against national security will have far-reaching conse 
quences. Will this action prove that democrats are really 
capable of defending a democratic regime? Can demo- 
crats fight Communist conspiracy and violence with the 
same fervor they evinced in the fight against Fascism? It 
is undeniable that, in the past, democrats have not always 
exerted the requisite authority, power and will to take 
such action against the Communists. As a result, they 
have too frequently been taken by surprise and capitu- 
lated. Where, in the eloquent writings of Russian liberals 
and socialists of the 1917 days, does one find directives 
telling how to preserve the democratic regime compar- 
able to the meticulous instructions of Lenin for the 
Bolshevik seizure of power? 

Since the end of the war, only Jules Moch, Socialist 
Minister of the Interior, has had the courage and initia- 
tive to meet the Communist challenge. Successive French 
governments have simply turned a blind eye to the termite 
activities of the Stalinists. The result was that, whenever 
the Communists presented a major threat to the nation’s 
security, thousands of Frenchmen sought refuge in the 
camp of Gaullism. The action of the present French Gov- 
ernment should restore the confidence of the democratic 
forces. 

Moscow is increasingly alarmed by the signs of West- 
ern political, economic and military stabilization repre- 
sented by the signing of the Bonn Agreement. Without 
overstating the case for French recovery, it is also true 
that France, thanks to American aid and to its own 
efforts, now seems to have taken the road of monetary 
stability. The greatest enemy of Communism is stability. 
just as spiraling prices and wages are Communism’s 
agitational meat and drink. The Communist party’s cur- 
rent campaign of violence is a sustained repetition of the 
sabotage which, at Moscow’s bidding, it practiced at the 
inception of the Marshall Plan. 

To prevent the further consolidation of French democ- 
racy, the Communists feel they must strike or suffer poli- 
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tical disintegration. During the past year, the Communists 
registered losses among the peasants and among their 
followers in party-line organizations. L’Humanité has 
lost circulation. A wave of “self-criticism” reveals the 
presence of the hideous deviations of “Titoism,” “Trotsky- 
ism,” “neutralism” and “patriotism.” Moscow apparently 
considers that now is the time to galvanize the party’s 
shock troops against the French state, if only to harden 
them for the day when, as Thorez once stated, Soviet 
armies would be “obliged” to invade France. Should the 
Communists be allowed to succeed in their campaign of 
violence, it would also set off a chain-reaction, with the 
more numerous Italian Communists perhaps trying for 
the overthrow of de Gasperi. 

The eyes of all lovers of freedom are trained on France, 
which is fighting for the free world. 


WSB ‘Compromise ? 


UNLEss, by some miracle, the House undoes the 
mischief, the Wage Stabilization Board will shortly be 
shorn of its authority over labor disputes. The Senate 
voted that limitation of power in an amendment to the 
Defense Production Act which the President will be 
unable to veto without scrapping wage, price and credit 
controls. 

Removing the WSB’s disputes function was one of the 
frequent “compromises” which liberal Democrats in the 
Senate have been lending themselves to recently. It 
happened this way: A strong move to change the WSB’s 
tripartite character into an all-public Board failed to 
succeed only because Vice President Barkley broke a tie 
by voting to keep labor and industry representatives on 
the Board. The liberals were alarmed by the strength 
the WSB’s opponents were able to muster on that vote. 
Fearful that the Board would be torpedoed completely. 
they shifted their ground and supported an amendment 
by Senator Ives of New York which will keep the WSB 
going only as an agency formulating and interpreting 
wage policy. It was the maverick Republican, Senator 
Morse of Oregon, who ended up fighting the losing battle 
to preserve the WSB as a vital agency. 

Morse’s position makes sense to us. He reasoned: 
Better no WSB than a erippled agency. Without it, a 
vacuum would exist which it would be imperative to fill 
with some agency acceptable to labor just as soon as the 
next national emergency dispute develops. With it alive, 
lame and crippled, ad hoc treatment of big disputes is 
all that is possible—with the danger existing that either 
labor or industry may boycott some ad hoc tribunal. 

If the Senate action stands, we enter an uncharted 
area in labor relations during the cold-war period. The 
Senate has provided that labor disputes will be de- 
termined only by the arbitrament of economic warfare. 
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